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CONSILIUM IN LIVY xlv. 18. 6-7 AND THE 
MACEDONIAN SYNEDRIA 


J. A. O. LARSEN 


NEW interpretation of the Roman 
organization of Macedonia in 167 

B.c. has been proposed by the late 

Michel Feyel in an article, published post- 
humously, entitled ‘‘Paul-Emile et le 
synedrion macédonien.’! The earlier view 
was that, when Macedonia was divided 
into four parts, there was no central gov- 
ernment for the entire country, but each 
of these parts had its own government and 
its own synedrion or representative as- 
sembly. For this point of view, Feyel cites 
particularly the accounts by Tenney 
Frank and myself.? In opposition to these 
he maintains that there was a synedrion 
for all of Macedonia, while the assemblies 
of the four regions were primary assem- 
blies. This conclusion is based upon an ex- 
amination of the pertinent parts of Livy 
and particularly of xlv. 29. 9 and 32. 1-2. 
He maintains that, after quod ad statum 
Macedoniae pertinebat of the latter pas- 
sage, the senatores-synedrot mentioned 
must belong to Macedonia as a whole. 
The concilia, which are to meet in the cap- 
1 BCH, LXX (1946), 187-98, cited hereafter as 


“Feyel.”” I have used a reprint courteously sent by 
Mme Feyel. 

? Frank, ‘‘Representative Government in the 
Macedonian Republies,’’ CP, IX (1914), 49-59; Lar- 
sen, ‘Roman Greece,"’ in T. Frank (ed.), An Eco- 
nomic Survey of Ancient Rome, IV (1938), 294-99; cf. 
also Larsen, ‘‘Representation and Democracy in 
Hellenistic Federalism,”” CP, XL (1945), 65-97, an 
article published too late to be used by Feyel. 


{Ctassica, PxitoLogy, XLIV, Apriz, 1949] 


itals of the four regions (29. 9), are in- 
terpreted as primary assemblies. What the 
senatus consultum containing instructions 
for Aemilius Paulus and the legat had for- 
bidden was a primary assembly for all of 
Macedonia—a commune concilium gentis 
(18. 6). It was not contrary to this pro- 
nouncement to have a general synedrion 
for the entire country and four regional 
primary assemblies. Since, of the words 
employed by Livy, consilium corresponds 
best to synedrion and concilium is com- 
monly used for the primary assemblies of 
Greek federal state,’ Feyel rejoices to find 
—as he thinks—that the manuscript read- 
ing in 18. 6 is concilium, though he admits 
that one cannot rely on manuscript au- 
thority for the choice between concilium 
and consilium but must decide in other 
ways. In this connection he criticizes me 
for making the mistake of thinking that 
consilium is the manuscript reading in 
chapter 18 and that concilium is a correc- 
tion. ‘‘C’est le contraire qui est vrai; con- 
silium est une correction qui a été 
proposée par Sigonius.’’* What I had done 


3 TLL, IV, 45. 18-26, s.v. ‘‘concilium.’’ Since, when 
applied to Roman institutions, concilium at times, as 
in concilium plebis, referred to a body which did not 
include the entire people (Laelius Felix in Gellius xv. 
27. 4), the conjecture is probably correct that it was 
the association with plebs which caused the word, 
when used about Greek institutions of this period, to 
be applied to the more vulgar assembly. 


4 Feyel, p. 191, n. 1. 
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was to say, in connection with the pas- 
sages cited in the account in “Roman 
Greece” that I had followed the text of 
Giarratano “except that in two places 
[18. 6 and 7] I have given the manuscript 
reading consilium instead of concilium’”’ 
(p. 298). He returns to this point later, 
insisting that the manuscript is correct 
but that modern historians have confused 
the issue by failing to make a sufficiently 
careful philological analysis.® 

The issue is thus whether the manu- 
script reading in Livy xlv. 18. 6 and 7 is 
consilium or concilium. Nothing can be 
easier to decide, since it is possible to con- 
sult the facsimile edition of the only ex- 
tant manuscript of the five first books of 
the fifth decade of Livy.* A few minutes 
will suffice. There cannot be the slightest 
doubt—the s cannot possibly be read as a 
c. In both places the reading is consilium. 
In both places, too, the word is intact and 
needs no alteration or emendation. It may 
seem ungracious to point out such an error 
in the work of a scholar who has died a 
patriot’s death, particularly when it ap- 
pears in a work which has been published 
posthumously and of which the author has 
had no opportunity to make a final check. 
The answer is that Feyel himself undoubt- 
edly would have wished his mistakes to be 
pointed out. Few scholars have been more 
generous in acknowledging merit in the 
works of others or more forthright in the 
criticisms of their mistakes. The article 
under consideration is an example of this. 
Moreover, errors have a way of perpetuat- 
ing themselves, and Feyel’s statement is 
so positive that no reader is likely to 
suspect that it is not based on “une 
analyse philologique assez attentive.” 

Yet, though Feyel is completely wrong 

5 Ibid., pp. 192 and esp. 195, n. 4: ‘‘Ce sont les 


historiens modernes qui ont tout brouillé, faute de pro- 
céder & une analyse philologique assez attentive.”’ 

* Livius, Coder Vindobonensis Lat. 16 with Preface 
by C. Wessely (1907), Vol. XI of Codices Graeci et 
Latini photographice depicti, edited by Scato de Vries. 
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in his statement concerning the manu- 
script reading in this passage, his theory 
concerning the synedrion of the Mace- 
donians may still be correct. When an 
able scholar presents a theory which is the 
exact opposite of that held by earlier 
scholars, it always deserves careful and 
impartial examination. It may well be 
based on evidence which, when once 
placed in the proper light, is irrefutable. 
On this point, too, my verdict goes against 
Feyel’s conclusion. Of course, I have tried 
to be objective, though I suffer from the 
handicap of having published an earlier 
statement on the subject. It is to be hoped 
that someone else not so handicapped will 
look into the question in detail. 

It may be well to start by trying to de- 
termine what Livy’s evidence actually is, 
particularly in xlv. 18. 6-7, the passage 
which caused Feyel the greatest difficulty. 
To determine this it is almost necessary to 
start from the manuscript reading, and, 
since the passage has been considerably 
emended and actually needed some emen- 
dation to make it grammatical, to see how 
it has been treated by editors. Incidental- 
ly, this procedure may also suggest how 
it has been possible for at least one other 
able scholar who has made a special study 
of the organization of Macedonia in 167 to 
make incorrect statements concerning the 
manuscript reading in this particular pas- 
sage.’ In the discussion Livy will at times 
be referred to by chapter and section, even 
though these subdivisions are not used in 
the early editions. Probably the most con- 
venient lists of early editions are those of 
Drakenborch and Schweiger.® In quoting 
the versions and notes of various editors, 
ordinary abbreviations will commonly be 

7Tenney Frank (CP, IX, 49) and nn. 2 and 4 
actually suggested emending concilium in 18. 6 so as 
to read commune consilium gentis. On 18. 7 he remarks: 
“The MS V reads consilium correctly, other MSS 
concilium. The context leaves no doubt that V is cor- 


rect.’ The reference to ‘“‘other MSS"’ obviously is an 
additional slip. 


8 A. Drakenborch at VII, 328-41, in his edition of 
Livy (1738-46); F. L. A. Schweiger, Handbuch der 
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resolved. The difference between consilium 
and concilium—the point most pertinent 
to this study—never depends on an abbre- 
viation. 


A glance at the manuscript reading for 
the passage will show that, though con- 
silium is clear enough, there are many 
other difficulties. The reading is as follows: 


COM 


MUNECONSILIUMGENTISESSETIN PRO 
BUMUULGIADSENATORALIQUANDOLIBER 
TATEMSALUBRIMODERATIONIDATAMAD 
LICENTIAMPESTILENTEMTRAHERETIN 
QUATTUORMACEDONESDESCRIBIMA 
CEDONIAMUISUMQUAEQUECONSILI 


UMHABEREPLACUIT 


If this text is divided into words without 
any effort to punctuate, construe, or 
emend, we get: 
com- 
mune consilium gentis esset inpro- 
bum uulgi adsenator aliquando liber- 
tatem salubri moderationi datam ad 
licentiam pestilentem traheret in 
quattuor Macedones describi Ma- 
cedoniam uisum quaeque consili- 
um habere placuit 


Obviously, though the letters are clear 
and, as a whole, can be grouped into 
words readily, the passage is in need of a 
major operation. This was undertaken by 
the first editor, Simon Grynaeus, in the 
Basel edition of 1531.9 He does not justify 
or explain his emendations, but a com- 
parison with the reading of the manu- 
script will show that, while some are so 
petty that they may actually be due to 
inaccurate copying, others are extremely 
important. Grynaeus’ text reads as fol- 
lows: 

Commune consilium gentis esset, ne im- 
probum vulgus 4 senatu aliquando libertatem 





classischen Bibliographie (Leipzig, 1830-34). The 
latter work will be cited as ‘‘Schweiger.’’ Otherwise see 
the British Museum catalogue and any good union 
catalogue. The printed catalogue of the Biblothéque 
nationale—as least the set accessible to me—has not 
yet reached ‘‘Tite-Live.”’ 

9 I am indebted to the Library of the University of 
Illinois and particularly the curator of the rare-book 
room for an opportunity to examine the Basel editions 
of 1531 and 1535, the three editions by Sigonius men- 
tioned below, and the Frankfurt edition of 1578. 


salubri moderationi datam, ad_licentiam 
pestilentem traheret. In quatuor regiones de- 
scribi Macedoniam, ut suum quaeque con- 
silium haberet, placuit. 


It will be observed that Grynaeus has in- 
serted ne after esset and changed inprobum 
to improbum, vulgi to vulgus, adsenator to a 
senatu, quattuor to quatuor, Macedones to 
regiones, uisum to ut suum, and habere to 
haberet. The most radical change—that 
of Macedones to regiones—is justified by 
the description of the division into four 
regiones given in 29 and, to my knowledge, 
has never been challenged. 

The text of Grynaeus, rather than that 
of the manuscript itself, for centuries 
served as the basis for later editions and 
emendations It was soon reprinted in sev- 
eral editions, which seem to have taken 
the text over without any alterations ex- 
cept such as involve merely the style of 
printing. The next real emendation of the 
passage was in the first edition by 
Sigonius (1555), in which not only was the 
text emended, but the emendations—or 
rather one of them—were justified in the 
commentary. His text of our passage is: 


Commune consilium gentis nullum esse, ne 
improbum uulgus 4 senatu aliquando liberta- 
tem salubri moderationi datam, ad licentiam 
pestilentem traheret: in quatuor regiones 
describi Macedoniam, ut suum quaeque con- 
cilium haberet, placuit. 
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One of the “scholia” is the following: 

COMMUNE CONSILIUM gentis esse;]. 
Legendum est. Commune concilium gentis nul- 
lum esse. Sensus est. Commune consilium 
gentis nullum esse, sed in quatuor regiones 
describi Macedoniam, ut suum quaeque con- 
cilium haberet, placuit. 


Some later editions—not Sigonius’ own— 
improved the punctuation by placing 
colons after Legendum est and Sensus est. 
The meaning of the note must be: 

We should read: “There was to be no gen- 
eral concilium of the nation.’’ The meaning is: 
“Tt was voted that there was to be no general 
consilium of the nation, but Macedonia was to 
be divided into four regions and each was to 
have its own concilium.” 


Both text and commentary were reprinted 
virtually unchanged in the second edition 
of 1566 and the third of 1572. One change 
I have noticed is that in the third edition 
the spelling quattuor is adopted. The chief 
purpose of the note obviously is to justify 
the insertion of nullum. On the other 
hand, esset is changed to esse without a 
word of explanation, though by this 
change the construction is altered— 
Sigonius construes both esse and describi 
with placuit—and the note is printed in 
such a manner as to imply that esse is the 
manuscript reading. The treatment of 
consilium and concilium is about as con- 
fused and confusing as anything can be. 
Certainly, ‘“Legendum est. Commune 
concilium gentis nullum esse” gives the 
impression that he wished to change from 
consilium to concilium, and, if he had 
adopted this change in the text and used 
concilium consistently throughout the 
note, there would be no doubt. However, 
as it is, the note is inconsistent, and in the 
text consilium is retained in the passage to 
which the note is attached and changed to 
concilium only in the next section. Under 
the circumstances it is difficult to say 
whether Sigonius really wished to make 


the change or merely was careless. The 
fact that the inconsistency was retained 
through three editions certainly implies 
that he lost no sleep over the problem. 

A glance at the methods of early editors 
makes it reasonably certain that Sigonius 
in his note did not mean to say anything 
about the problem of concilium versus 
consilium. A change from the one word to 
the other belongs to a class of minor al- 
terations called for by meaning, syntax, or 
grammar which editors apparently made 
without any explanation. Not to mention 
Grynaeus’ procedure, the method is illus- 
trated by the manner in which Sigonius 
changed esset to esse and, in his third edi- 
tion, quatuor to quattuor. Another excel- 
lent illustration is supplied by the treat- 
ment of moderationi in our passage. This 
is the manuscript reading and, as far as I 
have noticed, was printed in all early edi- 
tions. Later the word was changed to 
moderatione and the change, when once 
made, seems to have gone unchallenged 
down to 1919, when Goldbacher argued 
that the dative form gives the better 
meaning.!° 

When was the change introduced? It 
is impossible to say without a detailed in- 
vestigation much too laborious in propor- 
tion to the meager results. Giarratano 
credits Dujatius, and it is true that the 
latter printed moderatione; but he has no 
note on the subject, and he apparently 
was not the first. His edition was pub- 
lished in 1679-82, according to Schweiger," 
and moderatione appears in the 1664 edi- 
tion by J. Fr. Gronovius.!* This edition is 
the earliest in which I have seen modera- 
ttcone—more I cannot say. 

While moderationi was being printed, 


10 Wiener Studien, XLI (1919), 151 f. His treat- 
ment of the passage is discussed below (cf. also n. 24). 


1T have not seen this edition but only that of 
1714-15. 


12 1664 is the date of Vol. III, the volume which 
contains the passage. The first volume is dated 1665. 























many readers apparently construed it as 
an ablative. So, in the translation of 
Iacopo Nardi, first published in 1540,'5 we 
find “la liberta data.... dal Senato con 
una salutifera misure” and in that of 
Rihel, published in 1574, “durch heylsame 
missigung vom Rath zugelassen und 
geben.” Others construed it as a dative, as 
is shown by Holland’s translation of 1600, 
“tending unto a good and holsome mod- 
eration and equalitie of the State.” On 
this point Holland is thus more correct 
than the other two. However, when some 
editor concluded both that the ablative 
was called for and that the proper form of 
the ablative was moderatione, he simply 
made the change without explanation. 
This procedure was natural enough at a 
time when the various discussions of any 
particular point were not united in any 
single place and when the sets of notes by 
different editors were printed separately 
and consecutively. Under such circum- 
stances why bother writing an explanation 
of an obvious correction? 

Some points treated thus casually by 
early editors were later to be subjected to 
more detailed study. This is precisely 
what happened to conszliwm and concilium. 
When the study of the two words began, 
editors seem to have noticed that Sigonius 
had changed consilium to concilium in xlv. 
18. 7 and that his note on 18.6 contained 
the words: “Legendum est. Commune 
concilium. .. .”” However, since his text 
and note between them were such that no 
one could be quite sure what he really 
wished to do, the technique of casually 
correcting obvious errors was applied not 
only to the text of Livy but also to the 
note of Sigonius. Thus he was given credit 
for changing consilium to concilium both 
in 18. 6 and 18. 7, and his own version of 
the text and the original form of his note 
were commonly forgotten. The tradition 


‘ST have seen only the edition of 1562. 
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was well established when Drakenborch 
commented on 18. 6: ‘“Recte Sigonius hic 
& mox §. seq. consilium in concilium 
mutavit.” In all likelihood the change was 
first introduced by Franciscus Modius, 
who served as editor of the folio edition of 
Livy published at Frankfurt in 1588." 
This is the third of three folio editions of 
1568, 1578, and 1588, published by Feyra- 
bend and his associates. In all these the 
commentaries of several scholars are re- 
printed, each scholar’s work being kept 
separate from that of his fellows. In those 
of 1568 and 1578 the text of Grynaeus 
is followed in our passage and Sigonius’ 
note is printed as in his own editions, 
except for punctuation with colon after 
Legendum est and Sensus est. In the edi- 
tion of 1588 Modius used the same text 
but printed concilium in both 18. 6 and 
18. 7 and consistently after Sensus est in 
Sigonius’ note. These changes seem to be 
due to a special interest in the two words, 
as is indicated by similar changes in a 
number of other passages" and by the fol- 
lowing note on xxxiv. 30. 5: 

Concilio aduocato.] Manuscriptus Longo- 
bardicus semper in hac significatione, consilio, 
non concilio praefert. qua de re monet etiam in 
Parergis suis amplissimus Brissonius. 


This belongs to a set of rather extensive 
notes (60 folio pages) by Modius himself, 
some of which, he says, are original while 
others are borrowed. One of the scholars 


14Qn Modius see Drakenborch, VII, xlv f.; Paul 
Lehmann, Franciscus Modius als Handschriften- 
forscher (‘‘Quellen und Untersuchungen zur lateini- 
schen Philologie des Mittelalters,’’ ed. Ludwig Traube, 
Vol. III, No. 1 [Munich, 1908}). 


15 A comparison between the 1588 and the earlier 
editions will show a change from consilium to con- 
cilium in a number of passages, including xxii. 53. 6 
(twice) ; xxix. 20. 4; xlv. 26. 12 (de sententia concilii of 
Anicius), 29. 3 (ex concilii sententia of Paulus). It will 
be noticed that the changes include some cases in 
which modern editors have returned to consilium. 
The work is not completely consistent. In the refer- 
ences in xxix. 20-21 to the legati and officials acting 
with the praetor M. Pomponius in investigating the 
outrages perpetrated at Locri, we find concilio in 
20. 4, while in 21. 8 and 11 consilio is retained. 
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to whom he expresses special indebtedness 
is Brissonius. Such a problem as that of 
constlium and concilium, involving, as it 
does, both political institutions and vo- 
cabulary, would properly belong to the 
interests of this elder contemporary of 
Modius, and Modius knew his work well, 
for he served as editor of the Lexicon juris 
by Brissonius, published by Feyrabend 
and his associates in 1587.!° Yet the extent 
of his indebtedness on this particular point 
is hard to determine. Nevertheless, the 
evidence cited seems enough to show that 
Brissonius and Modius had given some 
thought to the problem and that Modius 
in changing from consilium to concilium 
was following some principle, though one, 
to be sure, not always consistently applied. 
His treatment of Sigonius’ note probably 
means that he was convinced that Sigonius 
had meant—or ought to have meant—to 
substitute concilium for consilium both 
in 18. 6 and in 18. 7. 

The study of consilium and concilium, 
once under way, was continued by other 
scholars. J. Fr. Gronovius attached to 
xliv. 2. 5 a regular essay on the two words. 
It is to this that Drakenborch refers in 
justifying ‘“Sigonius’ emendation”’ of xlv. 
18. 6 and 7. Apparently concilium was 
considered the proper word for a formal or 
informal assembly of a populus,!” while 
there was no recognition of a difference in 
usage depending on whether the reference 
was to a primary assembly or to a boule or 
synedrion. It was rather felt that concilium 
was the correct word for an assembly of 
Macedonians, no matter what its makeup. 
Possibly Modius, who was criticized by 
Gronovius for preferring consilio in xxxiv. 
30. 5, and Brissonius had a different view, 
but, if so, its exact nature cannot be 
determined. 


16 Lehmann, op. cit., p. 23; fuller description in the 
catalogue of the Library of Congress. 

17The note of Gronovius reads in part: ‘At 
vicissim concilium interdum significat comitia seu 
conventum populi cuiusque." 


As already implied, it became common 
to follow Grynaeus’ text approximately 
but to print concilium both in 18. 6 and in 
18. 7. This was, so to speak, made the 
orthodox treatment of the passage through 
the influence of Drakenborch’s monu- 
mental edition of 1738-46. The latter 
work marked an epoch in the study of 
Livy; but, since its great length caused it 
to be used as a basis for shorter editions, 
it also set the stage for further confusion 
and misunderstanding. Notes now came 
to be worded in such a manner that any 
scholar who favored consilium seemed to 
have proposed an emendation. To trace 
this in detail would require too much 
space. Not even the resumption of direct 
study of the manuscript in the nineteenth 
century has removed all the accumulated 
confusion, which prevails particularly as 
regards the role of Sigonius. Thus Zingerle 
and Giarratano both have concilium in the 
two passages (18. 6 and 18. 7), indicate for 
both consilium as the manuscript reading, 
and credit Sigonius with the emendations. 
It may well have been an effort to repre- 
sent the work of Sigonius correctly which 
caused the insertion of a very misleading 
note in the edition of Madvig and Ussing 
(Vol. IV, Part I [1864]). This edition, too, 
reads concilium in 18. 6 and 7. Under 18. 6 
there is the note: “consilium Sigon.” This 
shouid mean that concilium adopted in the 
text is the reading of the manuscript and 
is followed by Grynaeus, while consilium 
is an emendation proposed by Sigonius.'* 

The results obtained by the study of 
the problem of consiliwm and concilium in 
our passage are none too encouraging. It 
has been seen that the manuscript clearly 
has consilium in both cases. It has also 
been seen that, while the editors have 
shown a marked preference for concilium, 
they have commonly failed to keep clear 
the record of the original responsibility for 
the emendation. It is also hard to excuse 


18 See Madvig's ‘‘Praefatio,”’ pp. vii f. 
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their preference. To be sure, those who 
have looked into the matter agree that the 
two words can be confused so easily in 
transmission that we can never be com- 
pletely certain which was used by Livy. 
Yet it is difficult to know what word to 
apply to the obstinate preference for the 
word which is not found in the manuscript 
when both words are equally good Latin 
and give equally good meanings. Yet, in 
spite of the seemingly meager results, the 
investigation has not been a pure waste of 
time. It has contributed indirectly to an 
interpretation of the general meaning of 
the passage, that is, of a crucial clause in 
the senatus consultum outlining a plan for 
the organization of Macedonia. 

For this broader interpretation the 
earlier editors, who have not been both- 
ered by our particular problem but have 
merely attempted to understand Livy, are 
well worth consulting. A glance at the 
manuscript reading as given above will 
show that the passage is concerned with 
assemblies of some sort. For these let us 
adopt the word consilium used in the 
manuscript. If we then start by accept- 
ing—as all editors apparently do—the 
change of Macedones to regiones, even if 
there still is need of some further emenda- 
tion, it is clear that the senate ordains 
that Macedonia is to be divided into four 
parts and that each of these is to have a 
consilium. It is also clear that there is 
some reference to a consilium of the entire 
nation. Did the senate ordain that there 
should be such a consilium, or did it forbid 
it? From the point of view of the institu- 
tions involved, this is the important ques- 
tion. The other disputed details involve 
chiefly verbiage and rhetoric of little im- 
portance. 

The text of our passage as given by 
Grynaeus shows the senate ordaining a 
consilium for all Macedonia. However, the 
verdict of scholars from Sigonius to Feyel 
has been practically unanimous to the 
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effect that the senate’s order for all Mace- 
donia was a prohibition.!® The only dis- 
agreement has been concerning the lan- 
guage. This unanimity is natural. If one 
looks at 18. 6 by itself as given by 
Grynaeus, it makes good enough sense. 
There is to be a central consilizum in order 
to serve as a check on the masses. How- 
ever, when we pass to the next sentence 
and find that Macedonia is to be divided 
into four sections and that each of these is 
to have its own consilium, then, as Crevier 
remarked”? while arguing for Sigonius’ in- 
sertion of nullum, “res ipsa clamat.” It is 
clear that some sort of negative must be 
inserted. This is the opinion of Feyel, too, 
though he, of course, speaks of concilium.” 

At first, Sigonius’ emendation was com- 
monly approved. Then Gruterus sug- 
gested ne esset instead of nullum esse. In 
his commentary he first cited Sigonius and 
then added: ‘“Maluissem ego: concilium 
gentis ne esset.’’”? Of later editors, Crevier 
preferred Sigonius; Drakenborch, Gru- 
terus. These two emendations held the 
field pretty well until toward the middle 
of the nineteenth century. To be sure, 
early in the century G. A. Ruperti sug- 
gested “‘commune non concilium” as an 
alternative. It does not seem to have won 
much favor. Another variant is ‘“com- 


19 This statement is true only for commentaries 
and discussions. Probably a majority of the texts pub- 
lished have failed to insert a negative in the text or 
even to indicate that a correction was necessary. This 
is explained by the methods employed by editors. 
Many of those who freely made minor corrections in 
the text seem to have hesitated to introduce major 
emendations but, instead, indicated their preference 
in the commentary. This, of course, means that texts 
without commentaries failed to inform the reader con- 
cerning the form of the text favored by scholars. 


20 In his edition of 1735-42. Though Crevier thus 
accepts Sigonius’ emendation, his text is approximate- 
ly that of Grynaeus. 


21 **Mais, de toute facon, on voit bien qu'il s’agit 
de l'interdiction d’un commune concilium gentis, et 
que la division en quatre régions, avec un concilium 
par région, est destinée précisément 4 éviter le com- 
mune concilium”’ (Feyel, p. 190). 


22 I have not seen his edition, but the note is quoted 
in a number of later editions. 
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mune ne concilium gentis esset,’”’ proposed 
by Heusinger** and accepted by Tafel. 
Further progress was made only when 
serious study of the manuscript was re- 
sumed. As a result, the text now accepted 
by Zingerle, by Heraeus in the second 
edition of Weissenborn’s Teubner text, 
and by Giarratano was evolved. It reads: 


<denique ne, sid commune concilium gentis 
esset, inprobus vulgi adsentator aliquando 
libertatem salubri moderatione datam ad 
licentiam pestilentem traheret, in quattuor 
regiones discribi Macedoniam, ut suum quae- 
que concilium haberet, placuit. 


This is the text which Feyel quotes and 
which I quoted (“Roman Greece,” p. 295 
top), except that I restored consiliwm and 
that, by inadvertence, improbus was 
printed instead of inprobus (so also 
Feyel). The details of the debate and the 
contributions of various scholars do not 
concern us here. It is enough to note that 
the condemnation of a general assembly 
of the nation is retained, though in a new 
form. 

This is also true of the one relatively 

recent effort to ignore the work of earlier 
critics and to make a new reconstruction 
directly from the text of the manuscript. 
This was undertaken by Alois Gold- 
bacher, who suggests that all the many 
emendations have been unnecessary. When 
a certain number of obvious mistakes are 
corrected, the text requires the insertion 
merely of one short word in a place in 
which it could easily be overlooked. The 
text he proposes is as follows: 
Commune consilium gentis esse inprobum, 
<ubi> vulgi adsentator aliquando libertatem 
salubri moderationi datam ad licentiam pesti- 
lentem traheret. In quattuor regiones describi 
Macedoniam ut suum quaeque consilium 
haberet, placuit. 

23 Konrad Heusinger, Titus Livius Rémische 


Geschichte (Braunschweig, 1821), V, 476, n. 245. This 
translation contains a number of valuable notes. 


The first sentence is explained as a state- 
ment of the views of the senate concerning 
the measure to be adopted; in the second, 
the resulting decree is reported.” 
Goldbacher’s attempt, as a whole, is 
none too successful. He seems to be justi- 
fied in returning to moderationi, which he 
classes as a dative of purpose. That free- 
dom was given with the purpose of pro- 
ducing wholesome moderation is a per- 
fectly acceptable meaning. Under the cir- 
cumstances, moderationi should never 
have been emended merely because it is 
easy to see how an original moderatione 
might have been changed under the influ- 
ence of salubri. It also has to be admitted 
that ubi is shorter than denique ne si, but 
otherwise Goldbacher’s text is hardly 
much more close to the reading of the 
manuscript than is the generally accepted 
text. Also the latter can claim that, but for 
one insertion, it involves little but neces- 
sary corrections for obvious errors.” 
Moreover, it is hard to believe that Livy 
placed statements concerning senatorial 
debates and reasoning and citations of 
decrees alongside of one another without 
more connectives or transitions than those 
given in Goldbacher’s text. Therefore, ex- 
cept for moderationi and, of course, con- 
silium, I am inclined to prefer the more 
generally accepted text to that of Gold- 
bacher, but I realize that absolute cer- 
tainty can never be attained. Yet all these 
details are of relatively little importance 
for the present investigation. What is 
more important is that Goldbacher, too, 
with his “minimal changes” has refused to 
believe that Livy represented the senate 
as ordaining a general consilium of the 
nation. Thus the conclusion stands that 
24 Alois Goldbacher in ‘‘Kritische Beitrige zum 


XLIV. und XLV. Buche des T. Livius,’’ Wiener Stu- 
dien, XLI (1919), 151 f. 


2° The changes of consilium to concilium, modera- 
tioni to moderatione, and possibly describi to discribi 
are not necessary corrections for obvious errors. 




















apparently all scholars from Sigonius to 
Feyel who have given real attention to the 
problem agree that Livy’s statement con- 
cerning the commune consilium (or con- 
cilium) was in the form of a negation or 
condemnation of some sort. 

It seems safe to draw the further con- 
clusion that the type of assembly which 
was ordained for each of the four parts was 
the same as that which was prohibited for 
the entire nation. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that Livy was writing about a repre- 
sentative assembly in one case and a pri- 
mary assembly in the other and was let- 
ting the difference between s and c carry 
the entire distinction in meaning. It is 
true that Sigonius printed consilium in 
18. 6 and concilium in 18. 7, but it is 
doubtful whether this was due to more 
than carelessness. It is also true that the 
influence of Sigonius or the inertia of edi- 
tors has caused a few other editions to fol- 
low his example, but the majority of 
editions have shown conciliwm in both 
places. On the other hand, the manuscript 
shows consilium in both places. This 
should mean that the senate prohibited a 
representative assembly—and, by impli- 
cation, a central government—for the en- 
tire nation and ordered the establishment 
of such assemblies in each of the four 
parts. This interpretation is confirmed by 
the reference to synedrot in 32. 2. The 
assemblies that Livy is talking about are 
representative assemblies. 

Probably many readers will agree with 
me that this settles the question and dis- 
poses of Feyel’s theory. It is true that he 
has adduced considerable evidence for the 
Macedonian koinon and its synedrion un- 
der the Empire, but the existence of a 
Macedonian koinon under the Empire is 
common knowledge.** Thus the issue at 

26 Joachim Marquardt, Rémische Staatsverwaltung?, 


I (1881), 512; Mommsen, The Provinces of the Roman 
Empire, I, 300; H. Gaebler, ‘‘Zur Miinzkunde Make- 
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stake is merely the nature of the organiza- 
tion which was set up in 167, and for this 
Livy’s account is our chief evidence. How- 
ever, Feyel has tried to find additional evi- 
dence for the earlier period, and there is a 
group of scholars for whom it is almost an 
article of faith that there was no extensive 
use of representative government in an- 
cient times. Hence it will be well to look 
further into Feyel’s arguments. In so 
doing, however, it is proper to make the 
study of Livy’s account the central point. 
Since he made use of the contemporary 
evidence of Polybius, his version should 
not be rejected unless contradicted by 
irrefutable evidence. 

The chief question thus becomes 
whether it is possible that Livy meant to 
report that the senate forbade only a pri- 
mary assembly (concilium) for all Mace- 
donia and then reported the formation not 
only of primary assemblies in each of the 
four parts but also of a representative as- 
sembly (synedrion, consilium) for the en- 
tire country. Of course, if the correct read- 
ing in 18. 6 is consilium and if consilium 
means a synedrion, this is impossible. 
However, if we grant that the two words 
are easily confused in transmission, it is 
possible that concilium is the correct read- 
ing and that the reference is to a primary 
assembly. If we assume that this is the 
case, can we accept Feyel’s broader in- 
terpretation of the evidence of Livy? 

Superficially this interpretation is plau- 
sible. It seems natural enough that 
Aemilius Paulus should have called one 
meeting to proclaim the division of Mace- 
donia and to arrange the affairs of these 
new subdivisions and another meeting to 
deal with the affairs of the nation as a 
whole. Moreover, the statement about 
synedroi in 32. 2, when read by itself, 


doniens. IV,’’ Zeitschrift fir Numismatik, XXIV 
(1904), 251 ff.; Geyer, RE, XIV, 767, s.v. ‘‘Make- 
donia’’; Larsen, ‘‘Roman Greece,”’ p. 452. 
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seems to refer to a single synedrion of all 
Macedonia.”’ A closer examination, how- 
ever, will reveal that Feyel makes the dis- 
tinction between concilium and consilium 
carry an impossible amount of weight, 
that Livy has another explanation of the 
two meetings, and that his account is such 
that it is natural to conclude, as scholars 
hitherto have done, that the synedroi of 
32. 2 belong to the governments of the 
four parts. 

To begin with concilium, Feyel’s theory 
involves the belief that the word so defi- 
nitely refers to a primary assembly that, 
when a senate has forbidden a concilium 
for all Macedonia, it is not a violation of 
this decree when a constlium (synedrion) 
is set up. Personally, { cannot believe this 
for a minute and think that any unpreju- 
diced reader will interpret the passage to 
mean that the senate forbade a central 
government and instead ordered Mace- 
donia to be divided into four parts, each 
with its own government. As to the two 
meetings at Amphipolis, Livy’s own ac- 
count implies that both dealt with the 
affairs of Macedonia in general and that 
the second meeting, so to speak, dealt 
with details and unfinished business left 
over from the first. The Macedonians had 
been ordered to bring a number of docu- 
ments to Amphipolis for the first meeting 
(29. 1)—apparently material to be pe- 
rused by the Roman officials before they 
finished their settlement of the affairs of 
the country. Thus a second meeting was 
needed, and Livy actually describes the 
plan presented at the first meeting as a 
draft to be followed by the promulgation 
of laws.*® Therefore, since at the first 


27Since the manuscript has RESP.ADMINIS- 
TRARENTUR, the passage probably should read: 
‘“‘Pronuntiatum, quod ad statum Macedoniae pertine- 
bat, senatores, quos synedros vocant, legendos esse, 
quorum consilio res publicae administrarentur [instead 
of res publica administraretur].’’ If this is correct, it is 
possible that res publicae may refer to the several 
states or parts, but it is also possible that the meaning 
would be essentially the same as that of the singular. 
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meeting it was decreed that Macedonia 
was to be divided into four parts, it is 
natural to believe that the details of gov- 
ernment discussed at the second meeting 
concern these parts. Hence scholars have 
concluded that the synedroit mentioned at 
the meeting also belong to the govern- 
ments of the four parts. Yet it must be 
admitted that very few actually have 
faced the issue and expressed themselves 
on the subject.”® So easy it is to overlook a 
difficulty when all are in agreement. 
Finally, a synedrion for the entire country 
would contradict Livy’s whole earlier ac- 
count of the settlement. This implies not 
only that the real government of the 
country was the government of the four 
parts but also that the latter were pretty 
much cut off from one another. Each part 
had its own capital, its own assembly, its 
own elected magistrates, and collected its 
own taxes (29.9). Moreover, whatever 
armed forces were maintained for the de- 
fense of the frontiers against barbarians 
were maintained by the governments of 
the parts (29. 14). On the other hand, the 
citizens were forbidden to intermarry 
with anyone from outside their own state 
or to hold real estate beyond its bound- 
aries (29. 10). Can we then really believe 
that over these governments there was a 


28 Livy xlv. 31. 1; cf. ‘‘Roman Greece,’ p. 297. 


29 The earliest statement I have noticed is that of 
Cennop Thirlwall, History of Greece, VIII, 418. Next 
comes Marquardt in Becker and Marquardt, Hand- 
buch der rémischen Alterthiimer, III, Part I (1851), 
116; cf. Marquardt, Staatsverwaltung?, I, 317. The 
earliest edition of Livy with any statement of value 
on this point seems to be Weissenborn’s annotated 
edition. While commenting on 32. 1—2, he remarks 
that Livy might seem to be describing an assembly 
for the entire country but that this would contradict 
18. 6 and 29.9. Since others really do not argue or ex- 
plain, Weissenborn stands pretty well alone. My own 
statements (‘‘Roman Greece,”’ p. 298, and CP, XL 
(1945], 69) also fail to meet the issue squarely. M. 
Desideri (La Macedonia dopo la battaglia di Pidna 
{Rome, 1901], pp. 10-12) quotes 32. 2 without com- 
ment but afterward speaks of the artificial breakup of 
Macedonia. Feyel is justified in complaining of this 
state of affairs; and yet, so long as no one championed 
the cause of a national synedrion, there seemed no 
need to say more than Weissenborn had done. 
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synedrion of the entire country to super- 
vise administration? Feyel (p. 197), to be 
sure, has no difficulty finding work for it 
and compares it to the synedrion of a sym- 
machy, but the words applied by Livy to 
the synedroi, “quorum consilio res publi- 
cae administrarentur,’’*® are much more 
appropriate to an assembly of a regular 
government. The translation, “by whose 
advice the republic should be directed,” 
which is used in “Roman Greece” (p. 
297), hardly brings out their force, since 
administrarentur suggests supervision of 
the details of administration rather than 
the direction of a few questions of foreign 
policy such as properly belongs to the 
synedrion of a symmachy. Hence, unless 
we are to conclude that Livy, after inform- 
ing us that the senate forbade a central 
government for all Macedonia—the natu- 
ral meaning of the normally accepted text 
of 18. 6—and after describing the division 
into four parts and the governments of 
these parts, then proceeded, without fur- 
ther explanation, to describe a genuine 
government for all Macedonia, we must 
conclude that the synedroz of his account 
are those of the four parts. To be sure, this 
means that we convict him of expressing 
himself awkwardly, but, particularly when 
the restatement in Latin of a technical 
account taken from a Greek source is in- 
volved, this is a less serious charge. 

The one legitimate excuse for an appar- 
ent inconsistency in Livy’s account would 
be that the inconsistency was in the Ro- 
man policy and that this was altered be- 
tween the two meetings at Amphipolis. 
Is it possible that, in spite of the prohibi- 
tion of the senate, it was decided to or- 
ganize a synedrion for the entire country 
in addition to the governments of the four 
parts? Such a change of policy could be 
defended. Feyel, as already noted, had no 
difficulty finding work for the synedrion. 


*° Cf. above, n. 27. 
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He suggests (p. 197) the settlement of dis- 
putes between the districts, the enforce- 
ment of the restrictions on intermarriage, 
and, in general, the enforcement of the 
laws of Aemilius Paulus. Such an organ 
might well have been to the advantage of 
the Macedonians and might also have 
saved the Roman senate and officials a 
great deal of work by settling problems 
which otherwise would have fallen to 
them. Moreover, Livy reports that the 
division of Macedonia was received with 
consternation (30. 1-2), and it might not 
seem too unnatural that the Romans 
should decide to make some concession to 
the Macedonians and give them some cen- 
tral authority. However, on further con- 
sideration this seems unlikely. Are we to 
believe that, after carefully splitting the 
kingdom into four states, the Romans 
gave Macedonia a central organ of a kind 
which they failed to give to Greece in the 
more optimistic days of 196-194? Does 
the treatment of Greece in 167 suggest a 
conciliatory mood and concessions? It 
must rather have seemed to many Ro- 
mans that the too considerate treatment 
of the Macedonians after the Second 
Macedonian War had brought on a trou- 
blesome war and that this was no time to 
handle them with gloves. In addition, the 
manner in which Livy—undoubtedly fol- 
lowing Polybius—after referring to objec- 
tions against the division, points out in 
detail how well each part could get along 
by itself and how large the united Mace- 
donia had been, definitely suggests that 
there were no major concessions. 

The dissolution of Macedonia is what 
one would expect as a logical outcome of 
Roman policy. Rome had begun the Sec- 
ond Macedonian War as a champion of 
Greek freedom and in 196 consistently 
enough still proclaimed and maintained 
this freedom; but she gave Greece no or- 
ganism for united action to replace the 
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Hellenic League, which she had broken 
up, and did not allow any single state to 
become strong enough to assume leader- 
ship. Instead, it was soon clear that issues 
of importance had to be settled by Roman 
ambassadors, senatorial commissions, 
senatus consulta, and the like. As for Mace- 
donia, the Third Macedonian War had 
been waged precisely because she had 
profited too much from the Roman policy 
of freedom. She had been well treated af- 
ter Cynoscephalae and had become a Ro- 
man ally, and Philip V had contributed 
considerably to the Roman success against 
Antiochus. The era of good will, however, 
was soon over, and things went from bad 
to worse until Rome finally struck. Under 
the circumstances, can one believe that 
she would have allowed the survival of a 
united Macedonia even under republican 
forms? Moreover, the methods used in 
Greece during the preceding period sug- 
gest that the senate did not desire to be 
saved the trouble of settling affairs of gen- 
eral Macedonian interest and so would 
not have welcomed a central organization 
capable of relieving her of this task. It was 
precisely by handling difficult questions 
herself or through commissions and am- 
bassadors that the senate kept her control 
over the affairs of the various “free”’ 
states—a policy apparently not changed 
until after the revolt of Andriscus. Thus a 
proclamation of freedom clearly did not 
mean that the Roman authorities left the 
states in question to their own devices and 
took no direct interest in their affairs. In 
fact, states which took their freedom too 
seriously were often in trouble. At no time 
were proclamations of freedom, combined 
with arbitrary and harsh measures, used 
more extensively than after the Third 
Macedonian War. It should not be neces- 
sary to mention the treatment of various 
Greek states or the circle of Popilius 
Laenas or to recall how the policy of free- 


dom was used to weaken Rhodes. It is 
even reported that freedom was promised 
the Epirotes (Livy xlv. 34. 2) just before 
seventy settlements were destroyed, 
150,000 of the inhabitants enslaved, and 
others sent to Rome to stand trial; and, 
since Epirus was not annexed, the promise 
was, of course, kept. ; 

A glance at the internal development of 
Macedonia during the period will confirm 
the view that the Romans were likely to 
consider the preservation of the national 
unity under a republican form almost as 
objectionable as the preservation of the 
monarchy. It is well known that this 
monarchy was never completely absolute 
but that the existence of the army as- 
sembly had meant a certain limit to the 
authority of the king and had given some 
semblance of constitutionality to the gov- 
ernment. It is also known that during the 
reign of Doson and at least the early part 
of the reign of Philip V there was some 
further development of, or emphasis on, 
this constitutional element.*! As a result, 
there were coins issued during the reigns of 
Philip V and Perseus in the name of the 
Macedonians. The coins in question in- 
cluded not only bronze but silver diobols 
and tetrobols. In addition, there were 
coins issued by or for districts, some 
merely with the name of the people of the 
district and others with that of the Mace- 
donians also given. It is not surprising 
that certain scholars once wished to date 
these coins to 158-146 B.c., but they have 
been shown by monograms and mint- 
marks to belong to the latter part of the 
reign of Philip V and the reign of Perseus® 
and so are now commonly dated 187(185)- 

31 For a recent statement and references to earlier 


literature see F. W. Walbank, Philip V of Macedon 
(Cambridge, 1940), pp. 3-5. 


82 The proof for the dating was presented by H. 
Gaebler, “Zur Miinzkunde Makedoniens. I,’ Zeit- 
schrift fir Numismatik, XX (1897), 169-92; the types 
of coins are summarized by himin Die antiken Miinzen 
Nord-Griechenlands, III, Part II, 1-5. 
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168. What form the development took is 
otherwise uncertain. One suggestion is 
that the koinon of the Macedonians was 
nothing but the old army assembly; an- 
other, that there was a development of the 
army assembly caused by the growth of 
cities and the weakness of the new Antig- 
onid dynasty.** The proponent of this 
theory wisely refrains from being too spe- 
cific about the form of the resulting as- 
sembly. Yet in favor of some development 
in this direction is the following evidence. 
In 171 Perseus is reported to have given a 
hearing to embassies from the civitates of 
Macedonia, and in 167 Aemilius Paulus is 
reported to have had ten men from each 
civitas summoned to Amphipolis.** This 
sounds as though there were civitates— 
they need not all have been poleis, but 
some may have been tribes—capable of 
self-government, and the development of 
an assembly with representatives from 
these communities would not have been 
impossible. Be that as it may, there was 
some sort of rallying ground for Mace- 
donian patriotism in addition to the king. 

This was the situation which the senate 
had to consider when it drew up the de- 
cree concerning the regulation of the af- 
fairs of Macedonia which Livy has re- 
ported in xlv. 18. The issue whether 
monarchy was to be continued may well 
have been settled already for practical 
purposes but yet appears to be the first 
point dealt with in the decree. In all likeli- 
hood Libertas was already acquiring its spe- 
cial antimonarchic connotation,® so that 
the proclamation of the freedom of the 
Macedonians and Illyrians meant that no 
kings would be tolerated in these countries. 


33 Friedrich Granier, Die makedonische Heeresver- 
sammlung (‘‘Miinchener Beitriige zur Papyrusforsch- 
ung und anviken Rechtsgeschichte,’’ Vol. XIII 
(Munich, 1931]), p. 184; Paola Zancan, Il Monarcato 
ellenistico nei suot elementi federativi (Padova, 1934), 
pp. 113 f. 

“Livy xlii. 53. 2; xlv. 29. 1. 

% Larsen, CP, XL (1945), 88-91. 
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The settlement of this problem would nat- 
urally bring up the question whether the 
incipient constitutional government of the 
people as a whole should be continued and 
developed. The answer of the senate was 
in the negative, and, since the chief organ 
of constitutional government was some 
sort of assembly, the answer took the 
form of a prohibition of an assembly of the 
entire nation. Instead, there were to be 
four regiones, each with its own assembly. 
The reason given is that thus there would 
be less danger that some leader would 
arouse the common people and cause 
trouble. In spite of the language used, it is 
unlikely that the senate was thinking pri- 
marily of a demagogue who might rouse 
the lower classes to a social revolution so 
that a primary assembly would be a 
greater danger than a representative as- 
sembly.** In all likelihood, what the Ro- 
mans had in mind is indicated by the regu- 
lations later promulgated, prohibiting 
cutting ship timber and permitting the 
maintenance of armed forces only in the 
three regiones with barbarian neighbors 
(29. 14). What they feared was a central 
government which could maintain the 
Macedonian military system even in part 
and thus give greater opportunity to any 
leader who could appeal to the popular 
imagination. 

An indication that the loyalty of the 
population was bound to the country as a 
whole is found in the reaction to the new 
arrangements. The people of the four 
regiones—or, in Greek, uyepides (sing. 
uepis)*’7—do not seem to have adopted 
any real names for themselves and their 


3% Feyel, pp. 191 f. 


37 The word occurs in one inscription (L’ Année épi- 
graphique, 1900, No. 130, quoted below, p. 89). On 
the basis of this, Gaebler (Zeitschrift far Numismatik, 
XXIII [1902], 144; cf. the later publication of the 
coins) concluded that it was the word to be supplied 
after the numeral on the coins of the various merides. 
Later Schwabacher published a coin on which the 
word actually occurs (Numismatic Chronicle, Fifth 
Series, XIX [1939], 2f.; cf. Edson, CP, XLI (1946], 
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state. Instead, they referred to them- 
selves as Macedonians, adding, when 
necessary, an indication of the meris to 
which they belonged. This at least is the 
evidence of the coins. When the merides 
began to issue coins, these were inscribed 
as the coins of the Macedonians of the 
First, Second, or Fourth Meris.** Appar- 
ently, Macedonian patriotism and feeling 
of national solidarity remained alive, 
while the four artificially created merides 
did not arouse enough enthusiasm even to 
acquire names of their own. If the four 
merides were nameless after their forma- 
tion, they must also have been nameless 
before their formation and in the Roman 
decree ordering the division of Mace- 
donia. Hence it was possible to say “‘quod 
ad statum Macedoniae pertinebat” and 
then to proceed to give regulations for the 
government of the four merides, the rules 
given, of course, applying equally to all 
four. 

The virtual namelessness of the four 
merides except as parts of a larger whole 
seems to have affected the few brief state- 
ments that we have by Polybius concern- 
ing Macedonia during the next two dec- 
ades.*® Here Polybius speaks about Mace- 
donians without indicating the meris or 
merides to which they belong. We prob- 
ably should be equally careless at times, 


107). It is found also in Acts 16:12 (cf. Larsen, CP, XL 
{1945], 67 and n. 14; Concordia Theological Monthly, 
XVII [1946], 123-25; Feyel, p. 194 and n. 1). 


38 Die antiken Miinzen Nord-Griechenlands, III, 
Part II, 6-7; add the coin listed in n. 37, a didrachm of 
the First Meris, which is the only one so far known on 
which meridos is actually expressed. On this coin 
MAKEAONQN TTPQTHS MEPIAOS® is dis- 
tributed between the obverse and the reverse but un- 
doubtedly is to be read continuously. The effect is that 
the obverse indicates that the coin is of the mintage of 
the Macedonians, who are further defined on the re- 
verse as those of the First Meris. The coins with 


MAKEAONQN TIPQTHS (or AEYTEPAS 


or TETAPTH8S) with meridos merely implied and 
not expressed have the entire legend on the reverse. 


39 Discussed by Feyel, pp. 192 f. 
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if, for instance, there were four Carolinas. 
We have little trouble with North Caro- 
linian and South Carolinian, but if there 
were four Carolinas merely distinguished 
by numbers, we should be more inclined 
to say merely “Carolinian.”’ There is the 
additional consideration that the four 
merides had so much in common, both in 
their heritage and in their artificial forma- 
tion, that the disturbances referred to in 
the accounts may have affected several or 
all of them. 

Three statements by Polybius will be 
considered. 

First, we have the report that Roman 
ambassadors on their way to Syria were 
told to look into the affairs of Macedonia, 
ovveBawe yap tovs Maxedovas anders ovras 
Snuokparikyjs Kal ovuvedpiakis modcTeias 
orac.atew mpds avrovs (Pol. xxxi. 2. 12). 
This statement is so natural that it hard- 
ly calls for comment. There may have 
been stasis in several or all merides. At any 
rate, the ambassadors were told to look 
into the affairs of Macedonia in general. 

In the second place, we have a reference 
to a Macedonian adventurer, és xara- 
opatas & 7H Daxw robs auvédpouvs epuyev 
pera ‘yuvaixds Kal Téexvwy éxk THS Maxedovias 
(Pol. xxxi. 17. 2). According to the tradi- 
tional arrangement of the fragments of 
Polybius, this entry belongs to the year 
following that for which we have evidence 
of stasis in the passage quoted above. 
Since the man in question is already away 
from Macedonia, the massacre referred to 
may well belong in this preceding year. In 
any case, it is likely to refer to a result of 
the stasis mentioned in the earlier entry. 
Phacus was the citadel of Pella,*® and so 
this might be a natural meeting place for a 
synedrion of all Macedonia, if one existed. 
However, Pella was the capital of the 
Third Meris (Livy xlv. 29. 9), and the 


40Kugen Oberhummer, 
**Pella.”’ 


RE, XIX, 342, 3.0. 
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murdered synedrot may just as well be 
taken to be those of this meris, and that, 
in fact, is what might be called the ‘‘ortho- 
dox” interpretation. But, in that case, 
Feyel asks, why should Damasippos and 
his family be banished from all Macedonia 
if he had murdered the synedrot merely of 
one meris? And by what authority was he 
banished if there was no one who had the 
authority to act for the entire country? 
Feyel’s own interpretation is that Damas- 
ippos had massacred the federal synedroi 
and that he and his family had been ban- 
ished—or rather condemned to death in 
absentta—by the synedrion elected to re- 
place the one he had done away with. 
Here Feyel has taken for granted that 
épuyev... & ths Maxedovias implies a 
formal sentence involving all Macedonia. 
It need mean no more than that Damasip- 
pos fled from Macedonia.*! 

These two passages really involve no 
difficulties for the standard interpreta- 
tion. More serious at first glance is the 
statement of Polybius that the ‘“Mace- 
donians” had invited Scipio Aemilianus to 
settle their differences (cvvéBawe ‘yap 
tore rtovs Maxeddvas ém’ dvouatos Kadeiv 
tov Xkiwiwva dtadvicovta Tovs é&v avrots 
oraces [Pol. xxxv. 4. 11]). The difficulty 
vanishes, however, when it is remembered 
that the people of any one of the merides 
would refer to themselves as Macedoni- 
ans, probably adding “of the 
Meris.”” It would not be unnatural in a 
literary account to omit the reference to 
the meris. Moreover, Polybius is not writ- 
ing about Macedonia but is merely point- 
ing out that, when Scipio chose to go to 
Spain as a volunteer, he already had a 
reputation for wisdom and had been asked 
to undertake another task which was less 





‘1 Cf. Paton’s translation in the Loeb edition and, 
for the same interpretation, Thirlwall, op. cit., VIII, 
441; Niese, Geschichte der griechischen und make- 
donischen Staaten, III, 312; Biittner-Wobst, RE, 
Suppl. I, 334 f. 
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dangerous. Back of the statement may be 
an invitation from one or more or all 
merides. 

The conclusion thus is that the old in- 
terpretation to the effect that Macedonia 
was divided into four parts in 167 and 
that there was no government or synedrion 
for all of Macedonia as a unit is correct. 
The fact that the synedrot of Livy’s ac- 
count were those of the four merides, in 
turn, is enough to show that the govern- 
ments of these divisions were essentially 
representative governments. This is shown 
by Livy’s emphasis on the importance of 
the synedrot and by Polybius’ reference to 
the form of government as _ cuvedpiax} 
mouteia, Which seems to mean practically 
“representative government.’’*? Never- 
theless, there are those who believe that 
there must have been a primary assembly 
in each meris in addition to the synedrion. 
Livy’s account actually contains no evi- 
dence for such assemblies, in spite of the 
concilia of xlv. 29. 9, which may seem to 
refer to primary assemblies. However, the 
bodies referred to undoubtedly are the 
same as those to which, according to the 
manuscript reading, consilium is applied 
in 18. 7. But this is of no great impor- 
tance. It is now pretty well agreed that 
the manuscript evidence is of little value 
for deciding between concilium and con- 
stlium. More important is the evidence of 
32. 2, which indicates that the assemblies 
in question were synedria or representa- 
tive assemblies. Nor in Polybius’ expres- 
sion, Snuoxpatixy Kal ovvedpraxy moX.reia, 
should the two adjectives be divorced, as 
it were, so that the one supplies evidence 
for a democratic element and the other 
for a representative assembly. The mean- 
ing is rather that which is rendered by 
Thirlwall as “democratical and represen- 
tative government” and by Paton as 


42 Pol. xxxi. 2. 12, quoted above on p. 86 and 
discussed further below; cf. CP, XL (1945), 91. 
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“democratic and parliamentary govern- 
ment.’’48 

Thus, in order to argue that there were 
primary assemblies, it is necessary to fall 
back on such arguments as these: that 
only a primary assembly could conduct 
elections** or even that the principle of 
freedom necessitated a primary assem- 
bly.“ The last assertion, made without 
giving any proof, hardly needs to be 
refuted. I have already pointed out that, 
when the Romans proclaimed the free- 
dom of the Macedonians, they probably 
had in mind, first and foremost, the aboli- 
tion of monarchy. On the other hand, the 
belief that elections in federal states could 
not be conducted by representative as- 
semblies but required primary assemblies 
is so widely held and so plausible that it 
deserves more serious consideration. How- 
ever, such a generalization carries force 
only so long as there are no exceptions. 
One clear exception is enough to invali- 
date it, and in this case there is an excep- 
tion. For no ancient federal state is the 
representative character of the govern- 
ment proved more clearly than for the 
Lycian League, in which the archairesiake 
ekklesia or “electoral assembly” was a rep- 
resentative assembly.** What was pos- 
sible in Lycia was possible also in Mace- 
donia. To be sure, this does not prove that 
the country did not have primary assem- 
blies, but, so long as there is no direct 
proof, it is unsafe to insist that the govern- 
ments of the merides must have included 
such assemblies. 

No absolutely certain epigraphic refer- 
ence to the synedria or the synedroi of the 


43 Thirlwall, op. cit., VIII, 441; Paton, translation 
of Pol. xxxi. 2. 12 in the Loeb edition. 

44**Les magistrates ne peuvent é6tre élus que par 
une assemblée primaire, non par un synedrion. Une 
assemblée primaire devra donc se réunir périodique- 
ment dans chacune des quatre capitales’’ (Feyel, p. 
191). 

«Le principe de la ‘liberté’ exigeait une as- 
semblée primaire’ (Feyel, p. 196). 

«cP, XL (1945), 69f., 81 ff. 


merides has so far been found. On this 
point I have been mistaken. On the other 
hand, such proof seems to exist for the 
synedrion of the koinon of the Macedoni- 
ans under the Empire. This is not surpris- 
ing. In general, the evidence preserved in 
inscriptions depends on chance. More- 
over, when the larger organization had 
once been formed, its assembly and of- 
ficials would enjoy more prestige than 
would those of the merides and so would 
be more likely to be mentioned in inscrip- 
tions on monuments to decoration-mad 
local dignitaries. Nor is it surprising that 
the assembly of the larger organization as 
well was called a synedrion. Even without 
evidence it could be taken for granted 
that such an organization in imperial 
times would have a representative as- 
sembly, and the most likely name would 
be synedrion. In fact, several scholars have 
maintained that the assembly of this 
larger organization probably was formed 
by the combination of the synedria of the 
four merides into a single body.” This 
theory is extremely plausible, though di- 
rect proof is lacking. At any rate, the ex- 
istence of a synedrion for the large koinon 
does not prove that those of the merides 
had been discontinued, and it is dangerous 
to take for granted that every mention of 
a synedrion or synedrot in Macedonian in- 
scriptions refers to the larger koinon. 
Nevertheless, Feyel is probably right 
when he claims for this organization the 
synedrion referred to in a number of in- 
scriptions found at Beroea.** It is less cer- 

47 Gaebler, Zeitschrift fir Numismatik, XXIV 


(1904), 251; Geyer, RE, XIV, 767; Kornemann, RE, 
Suppl. IV, 930. 


48 Feyel, p. 194. A large group of inscriptions from 
Beroea is published in Jahrbuch des deutschen archdo- 
logischen Instituts, Vol. LVII (1942), Beiblatt, pp. 
175 ff.; cf. J. and L. Robert, ‘‘Bulletin épigraphique,”’ 
REG, LV (1942), 343f., No. 96 (excellent summary 
and interpretation). Other inscriptions: CIG, 1999; 
BSA, XVIII (1911-12), 151, No. 10; SEG, II, 398 
(fuller and better: Cormack, JRS, XXX [1940], 148- 
52; Oliver, Hesperia, X (1941], 369-70). 
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tain that he correctly interprets the in- 
scription from the Flavian period which 
mentions the First and Fourth Merides 
and so supplies indubitable proof for the 
continued existence of the merides at this 
time.*® Thanks to Charles Edson, who, to- 
gether with J. M. R. Cormack, has ex- 
amined the stone, I am able to quote this 
in an emended form: 


vacat 


iene ve eeee se Mjaxeddvwy 7d Kowdr Kal 
ere T|nv érapxeiav * A * BasBiov ‘Ovoparov 

Merrion ov ’Aptvra éx Trav idiwy iepw- 
dias res cee elena ouvedpiov mpwrns pepidos ’Amed- 
aa arete ... @upov Tov KXéwvos reraprns ’ANe- 


vacat 


The changes involved are that, at the end 
of line 4, ATTEA has been read instead of 
ATTA, the next to the last symbol in the 
line being not pi but a ligature of pi and 
epsilon, and that AAE has been read at 
the end of the fifth line instead of ME. 
Thus, in both cases, the letters look like 
the beginnings of names, for instance, 
Apelles and Alexander. At any rate, the 
old reading ye[pidos must be rejected. 
The original top, bottom, and right of the 
stone have been preserved. Thus, in ad- 
dition to the five lines of which the ends 
have been preserved, the inscription can- 
not have contained more than one addi- 
tional line, and it was considerably shorter 
than the others.*° 

The part of the inscription preserved 
shows that the document is so different 
from any other known to us that any rea- 
sonably certain restoration is impossible. 


49 Rev. arch., XXXVII (1900), 489, No. 130 
(L’ Année épigraphique, 1900, No. 130). Feyel (p. 194) 
remarks: ‘‘On n'a que la partie gauche du texte’’ and 
incorrectly takes for granted that restorations are to 
be added at the ends of the lines instead of before the 
beginnings of the preserved parts. 

80 Professor Edson has been kind enough to go 
over my paper and to share with me some of his un- 
excelled knowledge of Macedonian inscriptions and 
institutions. I owe a great deal to him, but I alone am 
responsible for the views expressed. 


Even so, the inscription is extremely valu- 
able. It contains clear references to the 
koinon of the Macedonians, to a synedrion, 
and to two of the four merides, but it is not 
certain, as I have asserted,® that the 
synedrion mentioned is that of the First 
Meris, though this remains a plausible ex- 
planation. Feyel takes the document to 
be a dedication by Makedévwy 7d Kowwdr 
kai... , taking these words to be the first 
words of the document, which they are 
not. Yet the conjecture that the inscrip- 
tion contains a dedication is probably cor- 
rect, the name of the person honored hav- 
ing been given at the beginning of the first 
line. Feyel, naturally, will have none of 
any reference to the synedrion of the First 
Meris and believes, instead, that the func- 
tionaries of the central synedrion—the 
only one he recognizes—are listed. He 
suggests tentatively four prostatai, one for 
each meris.*? Now that we have many in- 
scriptions from Beroea apparently refer- 
ring to the synedrion of the koinon, 
Feyel’s interpretation undeniably is plau- 
sible. The new readings in the inscription 
at first glance seem to strengthen his case; 
for it now appears that, after the First 
Meris has been mentioned, the other three 
are indicated merely by numbers and that 
in between the numbers came only the 
name of a functionary of some sort with 
his patronymic. Yet this does not prove 
that the four functionaries mentioned are 
officials of the central synedrion. They 
may just as well be officials of the regional 
synedria. It is possible, for instance, that 
the dedication commemorates some un- 

51 ‘*Roman Greece,”’ pp. 303 and 443; cf. CP, XL 
(1945), 67, n. 13. 


8’2The rhetorical question, ‘‘Que  viennent 
d’ailleurs faire 4 Verria, qui appartient 4 la 3¢ région, 
les synedria de la 1re et de la 4e?"’ (Feyel, p. 194, n. 4), 
hardly needs an answer. Since Beroea was the capital 
of the koinon, a reference to the governments of the 
various merides on a@ Monument erected there would 
be no more out of place than similar references to the 
states in Washington, D.C. 
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dertaking in which the central and re- 
gional governments have co-operated and 
that the chairmen of the four regional 
synedria are listed. Nor would it be sur- 
prising to find that, after the first of the 
four had been listed, a shorter formula 
was used for the other three. Thus, at 
present, Feyel’s theory on this point can 
no more be proved than my own can. 
‘To conclude, there is no reason to reject 
the traditional view that Macedonia in 
167 B.c. was divided into four republics 
while there was no central government for 
the country as a whole. Moreover, it has 
been seen that each of the four merides 
possessed a representative government 
with a synedrion as the chief organ of gov- 
ernment. This is the evidence of Livy and, 
since Livy largely drew on him, of Polyb- 
ious, and this evidence is supported and 
not contradicted by other evidence. The 
existence of the merides is attested by 
coins, by the inscription quoted and dis- 
cussed above, and by a reference to the 
First Meris in the Acts of the Apostles.® 
The inscription in question mentions both 


the koinon of the Macedonians and the 
merides and thus shows also that the latter 
continued to exist after the formation of the 
larger koinon. The date of the origin of the 
latter is not known. Coins prove that it 
must be placed at least as early as the 
reign of Claudius,** but it may have been 
considerably earlier. It may have come at 
almost any time after it became clear that 
some sort of union of Macedonia would no 
longer constitute a menace. The earliest 
important change in the arrangements of 
167 B.c. is the reopening of the mines in 
158 B.c., and thus this is a possible date, 
though rather unlikely. Nevertheless, it 
may serve as a reminder that evidence for 
an organization of all Macedonia at a rela- 
tively early date would not disprove the 
normal interpretation of the arrangements 
of 167 B.c. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


53 Cf. above, n. 37. There is, of course, trouble 
with the text and interpretation of Acts 16:12, but the 
word yepisos, occurring in a number of manuscripts, 
must be our technical term. 


54 See ‘‘Roman Greece,’’ pp. 452f., and the litera- 
ture cited there. 
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CELERY AND PARSLEY AS FOODS IN 
THE GRECO-ROMAN PERIOD! 


ALFRED C. ANDREWS 


N THE Greek-English Lexicon of Liddell- 
Scott-Jones, cé\wov is defined as cel- 
ery, Apium graveolens. This is appar- 

ently based on Olck’s article in RE, pub- 
lished in 1907. But the evidence for this 
identification furnished in Olck’s article is 
inconclusive, and there is no indication 
that it is controversial, although only a 
few years previously it had been the sub- 
ject of a lively debate. 

In 1901 Samuel Butler, in a brief ar- 
ticle in the Athenaeum, protested against 
the identification of oé\wov as parsley in 
the Greek-English Lexicon of Liddell- 
Scott, stating that the word meant “cel- 
ery,” and against the derivation of Selinus 
from oedwds (sic) in the sense of ‘“pars- 
ley” in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Geography, asserting that the leaf- 
stem of cé\wov was represented on many 
coins of Selinus and by universal consent 
of botanists and numismatists was A. 
graveolens. This touched off a controversy 
which raged for months in the columns of 
that periodical, with torrid interchanges 
between W. Birdwood and John Sar- 
geaunt. The discussion revolved around 
the true meaning of Greek cé\wvov and 


1 Selected bibliography: W. Birdwood, Athenaeum, 
1901 (July-December), No. 3847, pp. 93-94; No. 
3850, p. 192; No. 3855, pp. 349-50; No. 3856, p. 385; 
Samuel Butler, Athenaeum, 1901, No. 3846, p. 61; 
Alphonse de Candolle, Origin of Cultivated Plants 
(New York, 1886), pp. 89-91; R. von Fischer-Benzon, 
Altdeutsche Gartenflora (Kiel and Leipzig, 1894), pp. 
119-20; Carl Hansen, Selleriplantens Historie, Udbre- 
delse og Anvendelse (Copenhagen, 1898); Olck, RE, 
VI, 252-59, s.v. “‘Eppich’’; W. R. Paton, Athenaeum, 
1901, No. 3855, p. 350; John Sargeaunt, Athenaeum, 
1901, No. 3847, p. 94; No. 3850, p. 193; No. 3853, p. 
288; No. 3856, p. 385, and The Trees, Shrubs, and 
Plants of Virgil (Oxford, 1920), pp. 17-18; CR, XVI 
(1901), 121; and E. L. Sturtevant, American Natural- 
ist, XX (1886), 599-606; XXIV (1890), 42-46. 
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Latin apium, a problem which at that 
time provided ample scope for sharp dif- 
ferences of opinion. There are actually not 
two, but three, plants involved in this 
problem. The first is parsley, Petroselinum 
sativum Moench.; the second is wild cel- 
ery, also known as “smallage” and 
“ache,” the basic form of A. graveolens L.; 
and the third comprises the thickened cul- 
tivated forms developed from wild celery 
by blanching. 

Among others, Sprengel, De Candolle, 
Hedrick, Sturtevant, Fischer-Benzon, and 
Hansen had previously discussed this 
problem, without arriving at any more 
definite conclusion than that the Greek 
and Latin names probably referred to cel- 
ery or parsley. The speculations and asser- 
tions of Birdwood and Sargeaunt did little 
to clear the atmosphere. Sargeaunt ad- 
duced evidence to prove that the leaf- 
stems of apium were blanched, arguing 
that apium must therefore, at least some- 
times, have denoted cultivated celery of 
the type familiar today.? In this he was 
mistaken, but he was on sounder ground 


2 Sargeaunt, citing Columella and Palladius, main- 
tained that the cylindrum mentioned by the former 
was a sort of sea-kale pot used to blanch the leaf- 
stems of celery, analogous to our technique of earthing 
them up. His assumption is invalid. The cylindrum 
was a heavy roller (cf. Colum. x. 319; Verg. Georg. i. 
178; Cato Agric. 129; Pallad. vi. 1); and Columella 
actually says (xi. 3. 34) that, when beds of apium 
began to sprout, a cylindrum was rolled over them, 
while Palladius, whose account is based on that of 
Columella, says (v. 3. 2-3) that heavy weights were 
rolled over the sprouting plants or they were trampled 
down. In both accounts the stated purpose is not to 
blanch the leaf-stems but to make the plants more 
crisp. Similarly, Theophrastus (H. pl. ii. 4. 3) speaks 
of treading and rolling in the seeds of cé\wov after 
sowing, so that the plants will come up curly. There 
is no ascertainable direct evidence that the leaf-stems 
of apium or cé\wov were ever blanched. 
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in averring that the apium of the Augus- 
tan poets was wild celery, not parsley. 
Birdwood correctly maintained that the 
blanched form of celery was unknown to 
the ancients and that the céwov of 
Homer was wild celery; but he also as- 
serted that the cé\wov of Theocritus and 
the Nemean games and the apium of 
Vergil must have been parsley and that, 
when the terms cé\wov and apium are 
used without qualification, they denote 
parsley but that, when cultivation is men- 
tioned, they refer to celery. Thiselton- 
Dyer, in his article on flora in A Com- 
panion to Latin Studies, accepted the 
identification of apium as celery but be- 
lieved that the Romans grew it only for its 
foliage, used in garlands. Olck in his ar- 
ticle in RE offered evidence to show that 
in the classical period cé\wov and apium 
generally denoted celery. There is little 
doubt that his view is sound; but the evi- 
dence which he offers is not conclusive, 
and he makes no clear distinction between 
wild and cultivated celery. As matters 
now stand, the definition in Liddell-Scott- 
Jones not only rests upon dubious evi- 
dence but is misleading, since it implies 
that the celery cultivated in the classical 
era was the blanched type grown today. 
It is therefore necessary to review the 
facts and to call attention to additional 
supporting evidence, in the hope that the 
question may be definitely and finally 
settled. 

Plant names, like other words, fluctu- 
ate in meaning and application. At first, 
tending to be nonspecific in character, 
they refer to various plants that have 
some common characteristic. Then, as one 
plant in a group or class embraced by a 
single name attains greater importance in 
the life of the people who use that name, 
perhaps because it is brought under cul- 
tivation or perhaps because it acquires 
some special religious significance, the 


word tends to become a specific name for 
that plant and is qualified in some way 
when applied to other members of the 
group. Zé\wov and apium apparently 
were plant names of this sort, in the early 
stage denoting umbelliferous plants of the 
general celery type. Following the normal 
pattern of development, they became spe- 
cific terms, respectively in Greek and 
Latin, for one member of this group and 
were qualified in some way when they re- 
ferred to other members of the group. It 
has already been pointed out that there is 
no evidence that the blanched celery 
grown today was known to the Greeks or 
the Romans. The technique for producing 
this type apparently was not used. There 
is little doubt, however, that cé\wov and 
apium must have been specific names for 
either wild celery or parsley; and the evi- 
dence now available is sufficient to estab- 
lish almost beyond question that they de- 
noted wild celery. The essential points 
that support this view are as follows: 

1. Nearly all the modern names that 
come from cé\wvov and apium denote cel- 
ery, e.g., Modern Greek cédwov; Al- 
banian seline; Italian apio, appio, sedano, 
selano, and selleri; Sicilian acéa and accia; 
French celert and ache; Spanish apio; 
Catalan api(t); Czech and Polish opich; 
German Eppich and Sellerie; Dutch selde- 
rie and selderij; and English celery and 
ache. Otto A. J. Penzig® lists numerous 
survivals of both names in Italy, viz., 
sedano, apio palustre, appio, appio grande, 
and appio dolce in Tuscany; selau at 
Genoa, sellaro at Porto Maurizio, scelleru 
at Ponti di Nava, selou at Savona, scelero 
at Sella, and sceliu at Bardineto in Ligu- 
ria; seleri, erba sedanina, and selleri at 
Perrero, sellero at Pavia and Como, and 
selino and seleno at Brescia in Piedmont; 
seleno, senelo, and sellero at Verona in 
Venice; selino in Friuli; seler, seller, and 

3 Flora populare italiana (Genoa, 1924), I, 40-41. 

















sillar at Piacenza and salar at Romagna 
in Emilia; sellere, sillari, acce, lacce, and 
laccio at Larino in Abruzzi; accia at 
Naples and accio on Ischia and at Avel- 
lino in the province of Naples; and apiu, 
apiu bardu, and apio d’arrue in Sardinia. 
One noteworthy feature of the Italian 
nomenclature is the extent to which the 
Greek term céAwoy gained currency in 
Italy, in many areas practically displacing 
apium. When one turns to current Italian 
terms for parsley, one finds that only 
rarely do names for this plant go back to 
either cé\wvov or apium. The source of 
most of them is zerpocé\wov, which is 
discussed in detail later in this article. 

2. Celery apparently was native over a 
more extensive range than parsley in the 
classical period and was much more abun- 
dant within its range. Celery is indigenous 
in Europe, western Asia to India, and 
Africa; it is sporadic in northern Italy but 
common in southern Italy and on the 
islands* and fairly common in Greece.® 
The range of parsley is much more limited 
and the plant less abundant than celery in 
those areas where it occurs. Olck avers 
that parsley in Europe is indigenous only 
in the northern Balkan peninsula, includ- 
ing Thessaly, and in Italy and Spain. 
Halacsy® lists one report of an occurrence 
in Thessaly and one of an adventive oc- 
currence in Euboea. It is therefore dif- 
ficult to believe that parsley could have 
been very abundant as a wild plant in 
ancient Greece. Later botanical research 
has proved Olck wrong in stating that 
parsley is native in Italy. Fiori’ says that 
parsley is a native of northwestern Africa 
and Syria, found occasionally as an adven- 
tive plant in northern Italy, but not at all 

‘Adriano Fiori, Nuova flora analitica d'Italia 
(Florence, 1923-29), II, 46. 


5 E. de Halacsy, Conspectus florae Graecae (Leipzig, 
1901-4), I, 675; Supplementum secundum (Budapest, 
1912), p. 42. 


® Conspectus, I, 685. 7 Op. cit., I, 45. 
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in central or southern Italy or on the 
islands. We know that apium was abun- 
dant in Latium in the classical period,*® 
and we have good reason to believe that 
parsley did not grow there as a wild plant. 
Furthermore, there has been no report of 
finds of parsley at prehistoric sites of 
northern Italy, but remains of it have 
been found at Swiss pile-dwelling sites of 
the Neolithic and Bronze ages.°® 

3. Celery prefers a moist place, and 
ancient writers repeatedly speak of a 
moist location as natural for wild and pref- 
erable for garden cé\wov and apium.!° 
Moreover, céAwvov may possibly be cog- 
nate with os, “swamp,” and so origi- 
nally denoted a plant that grew in a 
swampy location." In this connection it 
may be noted that several widely scat- 
tered rivers known as Ledwods may have 
been named after the plant,” or this river 


8See Domitius apud Ps.-Aurel. Vict. Or. gen. 
Rom. 12. 

®Schiemann in K. Hintze, Geographie und Ge- 
schichte der Erndhrung (Leipzig, 1934), p. 56. 

10 Cf. Theophr. C. pl. vi. 11. 10; Verg. Georg. iv. 
121; Colum. xi. 3. 33; Plin. NH xix. 124; Pallad. v. 
3. 1; Theocr. 13. 43; Ps.-Aristot. Problem. 20. 8; Hor. 
Carm. ii. 7. 24; Geopon. xii. 23; Nicand. Ther. 597. 

1 Cf. Friederich Kanngiesser, Die Etymologie der 
Phanerogamen-Nomenclatur (Gera, 1908), p. 17. This 
is highly conjectural. Olck suggested that the word 
might be cognate with yéd\d ov, “‘bracelet,’’ since the 
plant was used for garlands, or might go back to IE 
*sar-, “‘separate, divide,’’ with allusion to the charac- 
ter of the leaf (cf. D. Laurent and G. Hartmann, 
Vocabulaire étymologique de la langue grecque et de la 
langue latine [1900], 93.400). Otto Schrader (Reallezi- 
kon der indogermanischen Altertumskunde [2d ed., 
1917-23], I, 343) accepts the relationship with 
Yé\\vov and regards it as a descriptive term for an um- 
bellifer. E. B. Boisacq (Dictionnaire étymologique de 
la langue grecque (8d ed.; Heidelberg and Paris, 1938], 
p. 858) apparently accepts the view of F. Sommer 
(Griechische Lautstudien ([Strassburg, 1905], pp. 
111 ff.) that it goes back to IE *swel-, “roll, roll up,’’ 
parallel to *ywel in eiAéw and notably in @€wos, ‘‘vine- 
tendril, vine-shoot.’’ Reinhold Strémberg (‘‘Griechi- 
sche Pflanzennamen,’’ Géteborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, 
XLVI, No. 1 [1940], 37) thinks that celery was called 
cé\wov from its thick, high stalk (céd-.wov, cf. cédya, 
“‘rowing-bench’’), referring to Boisacq and B. Hessel- 
man, Frdn Marathon till Langheden (Uppsala, 1935), 
p. 91 n. 

2 Cf. J. Murr, Gymn.-Progr. v. Halle (Innsbruck, 
1889), pp. 40 ff.; Birdwood, Athenaeum, No. 3847, 
p. 93. 
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name may be cognate with cédwov and 
convey a notion of wetness. In addition, 
Latin apium may be cognate with II- 
lyrian *ap-, originally denoting a water 
plant or a plant that grew in a moist 
place.!% 

4. Both cé\wov and apium are de- 
scribed as “crispy,” an epithet more ap- 
propriate to wild celery than to parsley, 
although both types are cultivated today. 

5. The epithet “bitter’’® points to wild 
celery rather than to parsley. 

6. The use of celery in garlands is quite 
credible, provided that one bears in mind 
that this was not our blanched type, but 
wild celery. The latter is the type often 
represented on coins.'® 

7. None of the alimentary uses made of 
céX\wov and apium by the Greeks and the 
Romans is inappropriate to celery, but the 


13Cf. Johansson, Indoyermanische Forschungen, 
IV (1894), 137. Hofmann (in Alois Walde, Lateinisches 
etymologisches Worterbuch [3d ed.; Heidelberg, 1938], 
p. 58) is skeptical of this derivation but offers no bet- 
ter one. A. Ernout and A. Meillet (Dictionnaire éty- 
mologique de la langue latine? (Paris, 1939], s.v. ‘“‘api- 
um’’), with others, associate apium with apis as 
‘“‘l"herbe aux abeilles.’’ Vittorio Bertoldi (‘‘Spigolature 
da Teofrasto,"’ Rivista di filologia e d'istruzione classi- 
ca, XIII [1935], 61-66) calls attention to the occur- 
rence of Thraco-Illyrian *apa, ‘‘water,’’ in place 
names and ascribes to a Thraco-Illyrian source the 
aégia (Ranunculus ficaria L.) of Theophrastus (H. pl. 
vii. 7. 3) and to a Messapian origin the apium of 
Dioscorides (ii. 175), thus regarding the common ulti- 
mate source of the two names as Illyrian. He believes 
that apium was the usual Latin rustic term for wild 
celery and that it became urbanized as a term for 
cultivated celery, later being partially displaced by 
the Greek loan, selinum. For other literature on this 
point cf. Bertoldi, Studi etruschi, X (1936), 7; T. G. 
Tucker, A Concise Etymological Dictionary of Latin 
(Halle, 1931), p. 21. 


144A type of crispy or curly cabbage was called 
eeXwovela (Eudemus apud Athen. ix. 369E, F), selinas 
(Plin. NH xx. 79), or apiacon (Cato Agric. 157. 1; cf. 
Plin. NH xix. 136); and cé\wov itself was called 
“crispy’’ (Theophr. H. pl. ii. 4. 3; Theocr. 7. 68; cf. 
20. 23; Anth. Pal. v. 121), as well as apium (Colum. 
xi. 3. 33; Plin. NH xix. 124; Pallad. v. 3. 3). 


16 Verg. Ecl. 6. 68: apio...amaro; cf. Schol. ad 
Aristoph. Vesp. 478; A. L. A. Fée, Flore de Virgile 
(Paris, 1823), p. xviii. 

16 Cf. Imhoof-Blumer and Otto Keller, Tier- und 
Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen und Gemmen des klassischen 
Altertums (Leipzig, 1889), IX, 9, 10, 11, 12; VII, 2; 
XXV, 19. 
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use of cé\wov as a potherb'’ does not fit 
parsley, which is unsuited for such use. 
On the other hand, the use that Apicius 
makes of zerpocéivorv'® points definitely 
to parsley. 

8. The evidence of material finds sug- 
gests that celery was more extensively 
used than parsley.! 

9. The exact identity of the plant repre- 
sented on coins of the Sicilian city of 
Selinus remains somewhat doubtful and is 
probably incapable of precise determina- 
tion, since these representations lack the 
sharply delineated details required for 
positive botanical identification. It could 
hardly be parsley, which almost certainly 
did not grow wild in that locality. Bird- 
wood, as has already been mentioned, 
maintained that it is unblanched celery. 
Sargeaunt adduced plausible evidence 
that it is Seselt tortwosum var. maritimum 
Gussone, partly because the leaves of this 
species closely resemble those of the plant 
represented on coins of Selinus and partly 
because it is abundant and apparently at 
home around the site of Selinus. H. 
Zappe,”° as recently as 1933, identified the 
plant as celery. The points Sargeaunt 
makes in favor of S. maritimum can be 
applied with equal effectiveness in sup- 

17 Cf. Aristoph. Nub. 982. 


18 See next to last paragraph of this article. 


19 Celery has been found at Hissarlik, but not pars- 
ley (Virchow, Ilios, p. 808). Parsley has been dis- 
covered at Swiss pile-dwelling sites but not at north- 
ern Italian prehistoric sites (Schiemann in Hintze, 
loc. cit.). Celery has been identified in Egyptian 
tombs, but not parsley (Ludwig Keimer, Die Garten- 
pflanzen im alten Agypten (Hamburg and Berlin, 
1924], pp. 39-40; cf. G. Schweinfurth, ‘‘Die letzten 
botanischen Entdeckungen in den Griibern Aegyp- 
tens,’’ Botanische Jahrbiicher fiir Systematik, Pflan- 
zengeschichte und Pflanzengeographie, VIII [1887], 13- 
14; Georg Buschan, Vorgeschichtliche Botanik der 
Cultur- und Nutzpflanzen (Breslau, 1895], p. 147). 
Schweinfurth (‘‘Aegyptens auswirtige Beziehungen 
hinsichtlich der Culturwiichse,’’ Verhandlungen der 
Berliner Gesellschaft fiir Anthropologie, Ethnologie und 
Urgeschichte, 1891, p. 668) thought that parsley pos- 
sibly was introduced into Egypt sometime during the 
first three centuries B.c. 


20 *Pflanzenbilder auf griechischen Miinzen,”’ Kos- 
mos, Handweiser fiir Naturfreunde, XXX (1933), 310. 
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port of wild celery, which has leaves re- 
sembling those of the plant represented on 
coins of Selinus and is a common wild 
plant of Sicily. As a place name, Zedwois 
probably belongs in the same category as 
the river name, Ledwois. In that case the 
city was perhaps so named because of the 
marshy character of the site. If this sup- 
position is correct, the notion of wetness 
conveyed by the name must have been 
displaced by a direct association with 
sedwov “celery,” which was abundant in 
the immediate vicinity. This trend would 
have been stimulated by the use of celery 
for garlands at the Nemean and Isthmian 
games, a practice which indicates that 
celery was a plant of some ceremonial im- 
portance. It is entirely natural that such a 
trend should lead to representation of the 
plant on coins minted by the city. 

The available evidence indicates that 
cé\wov and apium in the historic period 
almost certainly were terms for celery, 
more especially the forms raised in gar- 
dens, unblanched, and differing but little 
from the basic wild form. It is possible, of 
course, that in popular usage both names 
were applied also to some extent to pars- 
ley, which resembled celery. According to 
Pseudo-Dioscorides,”" the Romans used 
apium as a term for both cultivated 
cé\wov and dpeocédvov, which may be 
parsley. Moreover, the statement of 
Theophrastus” that old seeds of cé\wov 
germinate more quickly than fresh ones 
suggests parsley, for a peculiarity of pars- 
ley seed that distinguishes it from celery 
seed is that it germinates better when old 
than when fresh. On the other hand, mod- 
ern survivals of cé\wov and apium as 
terms for parsley are so rare as to cast 
serious doubt on the assumption that they 
were so employed to any extent in the 
classical period. 

iii. 64 RV, 65 RV W. 
2H. pl. vii. 1. 6. 
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The cultivated celery of the Greeks and 
the Romans, as already indicated, differed 
but little from the basic wild form. Never- 
theless, technical writers often considered 
it prudent to differentiate the two forms. 
In that case they generally referred to the 
cultivated form simply as cé\wov and to 
the wild as “marsh celery.’’? The latter 
is the cé\wov a€eov of the Hippocratic 
Corpus,** which Theophrastus* calls 
é\eocéXvov and classifies as one of three 
wild types. Dioscorides* speaks briefly of 
éXevocéXuvov as a wild type that grew in 
marshy places. This the Romans some- 
times called apiwm rusticum.”* 

We have seen that cédwov was the 
usual Greek term for celery, more espe- 
cially the cultivated type, and that 
éXevogéXvov Was the common technical 
term for wild celery. Other derivatives of 
the basic name, accordingly, must have 
referred to different plants. The iz- 
rogékwov of Theophrastus*® and Dioscor- 
ides” is probably horse celery, Smyrnium 
olusatrum L., a plant of distinctly minor 
importance. The dpeocédkwov of Theo- 
phrastus® and Dioscorides** and the 


23 As parallels, note that the Egyptians called 
smallage ‘‘marsh’’ or ‘‘wild’’ mati (cf. Victor Loret, 
‘‘Recherches sur plusieurs plantes connues des an- 
ciens Egyptiens,’’ Recueil de travaur relatifs a la 
philologie et @ l’archéologie égyptiennes et assyriennes, 
XVI [1894], 1-11) and that Tuscans today often call 
it apio palustre (Penzig, op. cit., I, 40-41). 

24 E.g., Ps.-Hippocr. II, 422 (K). This is apparently 
merely wild celery, since the effects are said to be 
more pronounced than those of cultivated cé\wor. 

% H. pl. vii. 6. 3 (Plin. NH xix. 124); cf. Diosc. 
iii. 64-67 W.; Pallad. v. 3. 1, 4; Isid. Orig. xvii. 11. 
Cf. also Nicand. Ther. 597: é\eo9péxrou re cedivov (from 
Hom. Il. ii. 776) and Schol. ad loc. 

26 iii. 64 W. 

27 Ps.-Diosc. iii. 64 RV W. This term was cer- 
tainly not limited to wild celery. Note, e.g., its use as 
a Latin name for Barpaxiov, i.e., probably celandine 
(cf. Ps.-Apul. Herb. 9), as well as the employment of 
apium as a term for wild cé\wovr, also called Barpadxtov 
(Ps.-Diose. ii. 175 RV W.). Apium silvaticum seems 
to have been a term for zerpogé\wwov, i.e., parsley 
(cf. Ps.-Apul. Herb. 126). 

28H. pl. vii. 6. 3; cf. Plin. NH xix. 124. 

29 iii. 67 W. 
30H. pl. vii. 6. 3; ef. Plin. NH xix. 124. 

31 iii. 65 W. 
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metpocédkvov of Dioscorides*? have been 
variously identified. Thiselton-Dyer** re- 
fers the dpeocékwov of Theophrastus to 
parsley. Olck** is uncertain. De Can- 
dolle* identifies the rerpocéAwov of Dios- 
corides and Pliny as parsley, and Dau- 
beny* and Schrader*’ refer the werpooé\u- 
vov of Dioscorides to parsley. Birdwood 
asserts that merpooédwov is parsley. The 
petroselinon of Celsus** is referred to 
parsley in Daremberg’s edition. Gesner, 
followed by Sprengel, referred the dpeo- 
aédwvov of Dioscorides to Athamanta libano- 
tis L. (Seseli libanotis Koch), but Fraas to 
S. annuum L.,°* known in Old Italian as 
tragoselino.*® Halacsy does not list the 
former as occurring in Greece; and of S. 
annuum he says that he does not know 
what it is, except that it is not the Lin- 
naean species, which does not grow in 
Greece.“! Sprengel and Daubeny refer the 
metpocédwvov Of Dioscorides to A. mace- 
donica, which occurs in the mountains of 
Doris and Attica and on the island of 
Scyros;*? but Fraas thought that it was 
parsley.** J. P. Rostafinski** identifies the 
petreselinum of Capitulare 70 as parsley. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that 
the Egyptians, by a similar extension of 
the basic term mati, “cultivated celery,” 
used “mountain” mati as a term for 


32 jii. 66 W.; cf. Isid. Orig. xvii. 11. 2. 

33 In index of Sir Arthur Hort’s edition of Theo- 
phrastus in the ‘‘Loeb Classical Library."’ 

34 Op. cit., 253. 66. 

3% Op. cit., p. 90. 


36 In Robert T. Gunther, The Greek Herbal of Dios- 
corides (Oxford, 1934), p. 668. 


37 Op. cit., I, 345. 

ay, 23. 3. 

39 Cf. note of Julius Berendes on Diosc. iii. 69. 

40 Cf. Penzig, op. cit., 1, 455 

41 Op. cit., I, 651. 

“@ Cf. Halficsy, Conspectus, loc. cit.; Suppl. sec., p. 
41; cf. Conspectus, I, 649. 

43 Cf. note of Berendes on Diosc. iii. 70. 


44 “De plantis quae in ‘Capitulari de villis et curtis 
imperialibus’ Caroli Magni commemorantur,”’ P. Ak. 
Arak., XI (1885), 51-116. 
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Crithmum pyrenaicum Forsk. and “north- 
ern” mati as a term for parsley. 

The identity of dpeocé\wov is by no 
means easy to fix. The major objection to 
regarding this as a term for parsley is that 
Dioscorides apparently applied dpeosé- 
Awov and zerpocédwov to different plants. 
Dioscorides, however, is not at all trust- 
worthy on such a point; and the fact that 
Theophrastus uses the term dpeocéduwov 
and makes no reference to merpocédwov 
suggests that in his time the former was 
the usual term for parsley, later sup- 
planted by zerpocéd.vov, and that Dioscor- 
ides made the mistake of thinking that 
the names denoted two different plants. 

There may be some doubt regarding 
dpeocédwov, but there is no question that 
metpocédwov became the usual term for 
parsley. The evidence of the modern 
names alone is almost conclusive, since 
nearly all go back to merpocéd\wov. We 
may note, for example, Italian petroselino, 
Modern Greek zerpocéd\wo, French persil, 
Old High German pedarsilli (New High 
German Petersilie, Peterlein, and Peter- 
sill), Russian petruska, and English parsley. 
Italian is especially rich in descendants of 
this word. Parsley is called prezzémolo, 
prezzémolo romano, petresemolo, petrose- 
molo, petrosélino, petrosello, petrosillo, and 
persémolo in Tuscany; porsému, porsémau, 
pursému, and pursémou at Genoa, prenseé- 
ma at Valle d’Arroscia, prunsemmu at 
Ponti di Nava, perdusémulu at Sarzana, 
pursemmu at Chiavari, prunsemu at Bar- 
dineto, brunsemmu at Rezzo, and pulsému 
at Pigna in Liguria; pransemo, penansému, 
panansému, and parrosemo at Perrero, 
pandesémolo at Val Soana, panassémol at 
Janavese, parsumlin and pursumlin at 
Carpeneto, pransémo at Saluzzo, and 
pransimmo at Asti in Piedmont; predessén 
at Como, pedersemm at Valle Camonica, 
pedrazzino at Valtellina, and pedressegn in 


% Cf. Loret, loc. cit. 
































Canton Ticino in Lombardy; parsémolo at 
Treviso, parsémol at Verona, persémelo 
and pressémolo at Istria in Venice; persém- 
bul in Friuli; presembul in Carnia; perse- 
men at Reggio, pedarsémol at Lunigiana, 
parzémul and persemul at Romagna, and 
prasol at Bologna in Emilia; petrusine, 
petresinele, and perdesénnele at Aquila, 
and petrosinnolo at Larino in Abruzzi; 
petrosino at Avellino and on Ischia and 
petrusino at Naples in the province of 
Naples; petrusinu in Calabria; putrisinu 
at Catania and putrisinu at Modica in 
Sicily; and perdusemini, pedrusimulu, 
petrusimulu, and predusimulu at Nuoro in 
Sardinia.“ 

In Modern Greek parsley is commonly 
called patdavds or paxedovnor (also paxe- 
Since Dioscorides speaks of 
metposéedwov aS a plant which grew in 
Macedonia’ and since it was precisely in 
this region that parsley would be known 
to the Greeks as a wild plant, it was not 
unnatural that it should come to be known 
as “the Macedonian plant.” 

Gustav Meyer*® states that condimen- 
tum in Apicius denotes parsley, calling at- 
tention to Modern Greek xovdobmevtov 
and xovdotjuavro on Crete and xovpédevrov 
on Rhodes as terms for parsley. This is a 
very dubious hypothesis, for several rea- 
sons. In the first place, Apicius was per- 


dovijor). 


* Penzig, op. cit., I, 342; ef. also Gerhard 
Rohlfs, Etymologisches Wérterbuch der unteritalieni- 
schen Grdzitdt (Halle, 1930), No. 1680; Merlo, Rendi- 
conti della R. Accademia dei Lincei, X XIX, 146. On 
other Romance names cf. W. Meyer-Liibke, Ro- 
manisches etymologisches Wérterbuch (3d ed.; Heidel- 
berg, 1935), p. 531, No. 6448. 


‘7 111. 66 W.: werpooédAcvov—pberar év Maxedovia év aroxp- 
uvos rorars. Note Maxedovicrov oxépua in Nicand. Myrep- 
Sicusi. 1 and Cod. Paris. gr. F. 334¥ (ef. A. Delatte, 
“Le Lexique de botanique du Parisinus graecus 2419,"’ 
Serta Leodiensia, XLV [1930], 60-101): Maxedwrixdv: rd 


Kodimevrov. 


‘8““Die lateinischen Lehnworte im Neugriechi- 
Schen,"’ Sitzungsberichte der philosophisch-historischen 
Klasse der Kais. Akademie der Wissenschaft, Wien, 
CXXXII (1895), Abh. III, 33. He fails to note xoé:- 
uerov in Geopon. xii. 1, used apparently in the sense 
of parsley seed as a spice par excellence. 
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fectly familiar with petroselinon as a term 
for parsley, for he uses this word fre- 
quently. Second, while there is evidence 
that parsley played a role of some impor- 
tance in cookery, this role was by no 
means so important that Apicius could 
conceivably have used condimentum as an 
exclusive term for parsley. Third, there is 
no lemma in CGL to support the synon- 
ymy.*® Fourth, there is no ascertainable 
survival of condimentum in this sense in 
Italian. 

With regard to apium, it is only rarely 
that a descendant of this word is applied 
to parsley in Italy today. An isolated ex- 
ample is apio ortense in Tuscany. 

One occasionally enéounters other 
names for parsley in Italy, such as verdura 
and giuerd at Nice, erburente at Perrero, 
arborente at Asti, erborina and arbolento at 
Pavia, savors in Friuli, savor at Piacenza, 
erba buna at Reggio, erba bona at Modena, 
erbetta in the province of Rome and at 
Aquila, and giunivert at Alghero in Sar- 
dinia.™ 

The prevalence of descendants of Greek 
merpocéd.vov in the current Italian vocab- 
ulary as terms for parsley, coupled with 
very rare occurrence of descendants of 
aptium in this application, is a striking fea- 
ture. The implication is inescapable that 
not only was apium used almost exclu- 
sively as a term for celery but even the 
Greek loan selinum remained a specific 
term for celery, only the derived form 
petroselinum attaining currency as a term 
for parsley. One naturally infers from this 
that the Romans acquired the use of pars- 
ley along with the name from the Greeks. 

The cultivation of celery is described by 
Theophrastus and later writers on agron- 
omy in contexts that imply alimentary 
use, but anyone familiar with unblanched 


49 The lemma in Cod. Paris. gr. cited in n. 47, 
above, merely defines Maxedwrixéy as a spice. 


50 Penzig, op. cit., I, 342. 51 Ibid. 
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celery knows that it is too bitter to have 
been used as a basis or vehicle for salads, 
unless ancient taste differed radically 
from ours. But it may have been cooked 
and eaten as potherb, as is the practice 
today on the island of Calymnos,® and it 
was certainly used as an adjuvant or cor- 
rective in salads. Galen®* says that some 
people added celery leaves to lettuce 
salad, for lettuce by itself was insipid and 
excessively cooling, and the addition of 
something more acrid made it not only 
more agreeable but more wholesome. 
That celery was not generally esteemed 
by the Greeks is implied in a comment by 
Eubulus, a poet of the Middle Comedy: 
“With cakes of fine meal available, they 
always eat dill and celery and cress and 
other such silly salads.”** We may as- 
sume that the dressing in this case was 
vinegar and fish sauce, which Galen® indi- 
cates were regularly used. The opinion ex- 
pressed by one of Eubulus’ characters 
may be merely a reflection of the usual 
male’s dislike for salads in any form, a dis- 
taste verging on abhorrence when they 
are thickly smeared with dressing. At any 
rate, celery was apparently an expensive 
delicacy at the Corinthian market in the 
same period in which Eubulus was ac- 
tive, and the passage cited from Eubulus 
does indicate that celery was served in 
salads at fashionable dinners. More sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that Chrysip- 
pus and Dionysius” considered it a sacri- 
lege to eat celery, on the ground that 


82 Cf. Paton, loc. cit. 

83 De alim. fac. ii. 51. 3 (p. 317. 1 [Helmreich}). 

5¢ Apud Athen. viii. 347 D: dpidwy xapévrwv éobiove’ 
éxdorore | dvnOa xal céX\wa xai ddvaplas | nai xapdap' éoxevac- 
péva. 

& De alim. fac. ii. 51 (p. 316. 21 [Helmreich]). 

86 Cf. Diphil. apud Athen. vi. 228 B: epi rav cedtvwv 
paxoped’, Sorep "loOuias (‘We fight over celery [at the 
vegetable market] as they do at the Isthmian games"’). 
But perhaps celery is mentioned here only for the 
sake of the joke. 


87 Apud Plin. NH xx. 113. 
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celery was consecrated to funeral feasts. 
The menu of the funeral feast originally 
comprised the ordinary daily foods which 
constituted the normal fare of the general 
populace. This menu strongly resisted 
change in the form of introduction of ali- 
mentary novelties, taking on a ritualistic 
character. The implication is therefore 
clear that, in the early period at least, 
celery was in fairly general use, but pos- 
sibly as a potherb rather than as an in- 
gredient in salads. As for the classical pe- 
riod, celery is mentioned so infrequently 
that it is difficult to believe that it was in 
very extensive use among the Greeks. 
Except for the references cited above, as 
a matter of fact, we know only that a wine 
for medicinal use, called cedwirns olvos, 
was made by spicing wine with crushed 
celery seeds.*® 

Among the Romans, celery seems to 
have attained much greater popularity,® 
but primarily as a seasoning, although it 
appears in the Moretum® as an adjuvant 
to a salad. Pliny® says that celery was 
generally popular and that the side- 
growths were used in milk drinks in the 
country and were peculiarly agreeable in 
condiments. Apicius in his cookbook rec- 
ommended the condimentary use of celery 
seed,® leaf-stems,** and root.** The leaf- 
stems were used as a seasoning® or as a 
minor ingredient.” Highly significant is 
one recipe for cabbage in which the leaf- 
stems, although they form a major part of 
the dressing, are cooked and squeezed be- 


58 Diosc. v. 64 W.; Geopon. viii. 16. 


89 Plin. NH xx. 113: cf. Oribas. Coll. med. ii. 12; 
Arnob. vii. 16. 


60 90. 
61 NH xx. 112. 
624. 29; ii. 52; ii. 77, 99; iv. 117; vi. 224, 225, 235; 


vii. 272. Cf. Galen. De alim. fac. iii. 1 (p. 336. 24 
{Helmreich)). 


$3 ji. 48; iii. 65, 74, 98; iv. 116, 133, 181. 
64 iii. 65; cf. Anthim. Obs. cib. iii. 54. 


65 ji. 48; iii. 74; iv. 116. 
iv. 113, 181. 
































fore being used.*? Columella®® recom- 
mends pickling the leaf-stems in two parts 
of vinegar and one part of wine about the 
time of the spring equinox. Both seeds and 
leaves were used as a seasoning for wine 
when it tasted watery.*® How general the 
use of celery as a condiment became may 
be judged from the fact that Anthimus”® 
says that celery, coriander, and dill or 
leeks were added to every kind of dish. 

As for parsley, the recipes of Apicius 
give abundant evidence that it was in gen- 
eral use as a condiment, serving about the 
same purposes as savory. We find it used 
as an adjuvant in seasonings added to 
meat, fish, and fowl while they are cook- 
ing” and in sauces used on these dishes.” 
It is noteworthy, however, that nowhere 
in these recipes does it appear as an actual 
ingredient in a salad or a vegetable dish. 

It is a striking fact that the medical lit- 
erature of the classical period contains 
very few comments on the dietetic proper- 
ties of either celery or parsley. The latter, 
in fact, except for bare mention by 


87 iii. 98. 68 xii. 7. 1, 2. 

69 Geopon. vii. 26. 4; cf. Plin. NH xix. 188. 

70 Obs. cib. 55. 

Nii. 56; iv. 138, 152; vi. 225, 228, 235, 241; vii. 
272, 274, 276, 285, 286. 

721.30, 31; viii. 346, 348, 349, 363; ix. 411, 416, 424; 
x. 466, 475. 
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Galen,” is completely ignored; and Hip- 
pocrates is the only authority to comment 
on celery. He says that it is diuretic’ and 
mildly laxative in effect when cooked with 
vinegar and mixed with honey and wa- 
ter.”> The later physicians considered cel- 
ery heating and drying,” difficult to di- 
gest,”” flatulent in effect,”* attenuating,’® 
diuretic,®° and aphrodisiac in its effect 
upon women. Some thought that it 
should be used as a medicine rather than 
as a food,®* but others considered it better 
for the stomach than other potherbs and 
agreeable when eaten raw.** Parsley was 
deemed attenuating. *4 


UnIvERsSITY OF MIAMI 


73 Vict. att. ii. 10 and v. 28 (pp. 434. 27 and 437. 33 
(Kalbfi.]). 


74 De diaet. ii. 54 (VI, 558 (Kalbfl.]); De aff. 54 
(VI, 264 [Kalbfi.}). 


% De aff. 54. 


76 Simeon Seth, p. 97 (Langk.); Anon. De alim. 24 
in Ideler, Phys. et med. gr. min., II, 268; Actuar. De 
spir. an. ii. 6. 9 (in Ideler, op. cit., I, 363). 


77 Simeon Seth, loc. cit.; Actuar., loc. cit. 


78 Anon. De alim. 69 (Ideler, II, 276); Psell. Carm. 
de re med. 108. 


79 Anon. De alim. 23 (Ideler, II, 267). 
80 Actuar., loc. cit. 

81 Geopon. xii. 23. 3. 

82 Actuar., loc. cit. 

83 Anon. De alim. 69 (Ideler, II, 276). 
84 Anon. De alim. 23 (Ideler, II, 267). 





THE NOVELTY OF OVID’S HEROIDES 


MAURICE P. CUNNINGHAM 


N THE third book of the Ars amatoria 
Ovid asserts that his Heroides con- 
stituted a new literary type or genre. 

His words are (Ars iii. 346): 


ignotum hoc aliis ille novavit opus. 


The meaning of this line is the problem 
with which this paper is concerned. We 
may assume that Ovid’s contemporary 
audience knew just what the novelty of 
the Heroides consisted in, but we are not 
so fortunate ourselves. The best that we 
can do is to try to form a reasonable con- 
jecture based on the text of the poems and 
on what Ovid says about them in his other 
works. 

Hermann Peter,! who made a study of 
the letter as a Roman literary form, noted 
that novare in Ovid often means “to re- 
vive” (erneuern), and he tried to use the 
line just quoted as evidence for the exist- 
ence of poems similar to the Herozdes in 
Alexandrian poetry. But his suggestion, 
which ignores the words ignotum aliis, has 
not won general acceptance, particularly 
since the alleged Alexandrian poems seem 
to have disappeared completely.” 

Even in Latin, however, the poetical 
epistle was not new, for the form had been 
employed by both Lucilius and Horace; 
and the letter of Arethusa by Propertius 
(iv. 3) in elegiac meter may also have been 
written before the Heroides. It is usually 
said that the novelty of the Heroides lies 
in the adoption of situations and char- 
acters from mythology and legend.’ The 

1“Der Brief in der rémischen Litteratur,’’ Ab- 


handlungen der sdchsischen Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften, Phil.-hist. Classe, XX, No. 3 (1901), 189-90. 


?Sykutris, RE, Suppl. V (1931), cols. 207-8, s.v. 
‘*Epistolographie."’ 


suggestion is also made that the Heroides 
reproduce in verse the form of the suasoria 
as employed in the schools of the rhetori- 
cians.‘ 

On the basis of three passages in Ovid, 
I wish to suggest that the Heroides were 
originally written as lyric-dramatic mono- 
logues to be presented on the stage with 
music and dancing. This suggestion is, I 
believe, confirmed by the internal evi- 
dence of the structure of the poems them- 
selves. The novelty of the Herozdes lies in 
the fact that they present Latin erotic 
elegy in a form adapted to a new type of 
theatrical performance which was first 
introduced at Rome when Ovid was a 
young man. 

In the second book of the Tristia Ovid 
says that poemata of his had been publicly 
performed at Rome. The passage occurs 
in the section devoted to a defense of the 
Ars amatoria. Ovid says that love has been 
the subject of a great deal of poetry in 
both Greek and Latin. Didactic poetry 
has been written on gambling and other 
amusements. The subject matter of 
Ovid’s Ars is far less offensive than that of 
the mime, but mimes even have a sort of 
official sanction because they are bought 
by the praetor for public performance. 
Then he goes on (Trist. ii. 515-20): 
scribere si fas est imitantes turpia mimos, 

materiae minor est debita poena meae. 

3 Otto Ribbeck, Geschichte der rémischen Dichtung, 
II (Stuttgart: Cotta, 1889), 239; Schanz-Hosius, 
Geschichte der rémischen Literatur, II (4th ed.; 


Munich: Beck, 1935), 223-24; Edgar Martini, Ein- 
leitung 2u Ovid (Briinn: Rohrer, 1933), p. 14. 

4L. C. Purser in his Introduction to Arthur 
Palmer's ed. of the Heroides (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1898), p. xiii; Henri Bornecque, Ovide, Héroides (Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1928), pp. xi—xii. 


{CLassicaL Puttotoey, XLIV, Apriz, 1949] 100 
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an genus hoc scripti faciunt sua pulpita tutum 
quodque licet mimis scaena licere dedit? 

et mea sunt populo saltata poemata saepe, 
saepe oculos etiam detinuere tuos. 


Poemata can mean either “poems” or 


“passages from a poem or poems.”> Com- 
mentators on this passage agree that Ovid 
here refers to selections from the Ars. 
Although that seems the most natural in- 
terpretation, still all the words say is: 
“noemata of mine have also been publicly 
performed in your presence on a number 
of occasions.” The most that can be said 
for certain is that Ovid’s statement would 
be equally reasonable whether we assume 
that he refers to selections from the Ars 
or to other poemata. If we give weight to 
the emphasis on subject matter in this 
context (1. 516, materiae), we might easily 
see a reference to the epistles of Paris and 
Helen, which in great part parallel the 
Ars in content. 

In one other place Ovid refers to public 
performances of his works (Trist. v. 7. 
25-30): 
carmina quod pleno saltari nostra theatro, 

versibus et plaudi scribis, amice, meis— 
nil equidem feci (tu scis hoc ipse) theatris 

musa nec in plausus ambitiosa mea est— 
non tamen ingratum est, quodcumque oblivia 
nostri 

impedit et profugi nomen in ora refert. 


Owen® remarks that the carmina here re- 
ferred to cannot be passages from the Ars, 
since that work seems to have been under 
an official ban. He suggests that they may 
have been some of the Heroides. It seems 
quite likely that the carmina of this pas- 
sage and the poemata of Tristza ii. 519 are 
identical. Certainly, if some poemata, not 
from the Ars, had been presented on the 


5’ F. H. Sandbach, CR, LIV (1940), 75-76. 


6S. G. Owen, P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium liber se- 
cundus (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1924), p. 271 (note 
on Trist, ii. 519). 
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stage from time to time, a person reading 
or hearing the line 


et mea sunt populo saltata poemata saepe 


would naturally have thought of the works 
that he had seen on the stage. If both 
these passages refer to the same work of 
Ovid, he must be referring to either the 
Amores or the Heroides. The Ars amatoria 
seems out of the question at the time that 
the fifth book of the Tristia was written. 
The Metamorphoses had just been pub- 
lished when the second book of the T'ristia 
was composed, so that Ovid could hardly 
say that passages from it had been per- 
formed “‘saepe.”’ I think we may disregard 
the possibility that Ovid refers to his 
Medea, since saltari is not the proper 
word for the production of a tragedy in 
the traditional form and Ovid’s language 
in general seems inappropriate if he has in 
mind a number of performances of a single 
work. 

The passage in the Ars with which we 
opened this discussion suggests that Ovid 
is probably referring to the Herozdes as the 
works which were danced. At least, Ovid 
there implies that music for the Heroides 
was in existence, and his language points 
up an implicit contrast with the Amores 
in this respect. Ovid is saying that a girl 
should be able to read and sing the works 
of poets. Someone, he adds, will suggest 
that Ovid’s own works be included in her 
repertory. He mentions the Ars itself, the 
Amores, and the Heroides (Ars iii. 341- 
46): 
atque aliquis dicet “nostri lege culta magistri 

carmina, quis partes instruit ille duas, 
deve tribus libris,’ titulo quos signat Amorum, 

elige, quod docili molliter ore legas, 
vel tibi conposita cantetur epistula voce: 
ignotum hoc aliis ille novavit opus.” 


While cantare by itself does not necessarily 
mean “to sing,” the addition of the words 


7 The true reading of the first half of this line is 
doubtful. 
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conposita voce and the contrast with the 
phrase docili molliter ore legas in the pre- 
ceding line seem to demand that cantetur 
be taken literally.* It would be possible to 
say that only some of the Heroides had 
been set to music or, indeed, only passages 
from some of the poems, but the plain 
sense of Ovid’s words is against such a 
limitation. In any case, when we take this 
passage in connection with the two pas- 
sages from the Tristia already discussed, 
it becomes practically certain that the 
poems of Ovid which were sung and 
danced on the stage were the Heroides. 

The next question is whether the Hero- 
ides were originally written for the ac- 
companiment of music and dance or were 
arranged for such presentation after they 
had been published. The latter alternative 
may seem more plausible, since Ovid says 
(Trist. v. 7. 27): 


nil equidem feci (tu scis hoc ipse) theatris. 


Wheeler? translates: “I have indeed com- 
posed nothing ...for the theatre.’”’ The 
difficulty with this is that it makes Ovid 
say something that he and everyone else 
must have known was not true. His Medea 
was written for the theater. Ovid’s mean- 
ing must be: “I have never written to gain 
the applause of the moment.” This is a 
sentiment often expressed by Ovid (e.g., 
Ars iii. 403-14). I should paraphrase the 
passage as follows: “You say that my 
poems are being presented to a full house 
and are very favorably received. As you 
know, I never wrote for the gallery, nor 
have I gone out of my way to win ap- 
plause; yet I am very pleased that people 
still remember me and speak of me.’”’ The 
line then does not bear either one way or 
the other on the question proposed. 
*Hermann Frinkel, Ovid: A Poet between Two 


Worlds (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1945), p. 190, n. 1. 


* Ovid: Tristia, Ex Ponto, ed. and trans. Arthur 
Leslie Wheeler (‘‘Loeb Classical Library’’), p. 237. 


The only evidence that is available for 
deciding whether the Heroides were orig- 
inally written for the stage is the internal 
evidence of the structure of the poems 
themselves. Such evidence must be sought 
in the first fourteen epistles, since there is 
considerable doubt about the authorship 
of the letter of Sappho and the double 
epistles seem to have been written later 
than the others. 

In most of the first fourteen Heroides 
the illusion of a letter is pretty well main- 
tained throughout each poem. In the 


epistle of Deianira, however, there is a 


definite break at line 143. The first part of 
the poem is addressed to Hercules. Deia- 
nira remonstrates with him for falling in 
love with Iole. She recalls that Hercules 
twice fought for her, with Achelous and 
with Nessus the centaur (Her. 9. 139-46): 


cornua flens legit ripis Achelous in udis 
truncaque limosa tempora mersit aqua; 
semivir occubuit in lotifero Eveno 
Nessus, et infecit sanguis equinus aquas. 
sed quid ego haec refero? scribenti nuntia venit 
fama virum tunicae tabe perire meae. 
ei mihi! quid feci? quo me furor egit amantem? 
impia quid dubitas Deianira mori? 


At line 148 the letter form is abandoned, 
and the whole tone of the poem changes. 
The final section of the poem is uncon- 
vincing if we regard it as a letter, but it 
would be very effective on the stage. 

Of the epistle of Dido to Aeneas, Purs- 
er’? says: “Dido drifts off into regular 
soliloquy twice (25, 103); and the last 
six lines, which are an address to her sis- 
ter, should not belong to the letter at all.” 
In the first of these soliloquies, as Purser 
calls them, Dido seems to forget all about 
writing to Aeneas and speaks of him in the 
third person. The second is really an ad- 
dress to Sychaeus. All three of these sec- 
tions belong to the poem but not to the 
letter. Considered as a letter, the form of 


10 Op. cit., P. XX. 

















the poem is unsatisfactory; but the very 
elements which make it unsatisfactory as a 
letter would make it more appropriate for 
stage presentation and more effective on 
the stage. 

When we look at the dramatic possibil- 
ities of the other epistles, it is obvious 
that each of them is superbly adapted to 
dramatic interpretation, even though the 
convention of the epistolary form is also 
maintained."! The letters of Briseis, Her- 
mione, Ariadne, Canace, Medea, and Hy- 
permestra all have a major apostrophe in 
which the attention is withdrawn com- 
pletely from the addressee and returns to 
him without any break in the sequence of 
thought. For example, Canace relates how 
Aeolus sent her a sword. There is an ad- 
dress to her father, to Hymenaeus, and to 
the Erinyes. She expresses a wish that her 
sisters may marry happily. Then she 
speaks of her son and addresses him. Fi- 
nally, her thoughts return to Macareus, 
whom she requests to bury their son with 
her. A passage of this sort provides an op- 
portunity for presenting a remarkable se- 
quence of various emotional states, and 
this presentation might suitably be ac- 
companied by considerable physical ac- 
tivity on the part of an actor. The point 
I wish to make is that the poems are so 
constructed that they can be acted out. 
Even the frequent references to the actual 
process of writing are “in character” ; for 
example, Briseis says (Her. 3. 1-2): 


quam legis, a rapta Briseide littera venit, 
vix bene barbarica Graeca notata manu. 


In fact, the poems are so dramatic in 
form and conception that modern critics 
almost universally apply that adjective to 
them.!? They, however, use it in a figura- 

1 Ovid, Heroides, ed. Vitus Loers, I (Cologne: Du- 


mont-Schauberg, 1829), xxxiii-xxxiv; Frinkel, op. 
cit., p. 45. 


See especially the interesting quotation from 
Marmontel in Bornecque, op. cit., p. xi. 
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tive sense. My suggestion is that the 
Heroides are literally dramatic. They evi- 
dently were presented in the theater, and 
it seems more probable that their author 
wrote them originally for such presenta- 
tion than that some representative of the 
praetor first pointed out their dramatic 
possibilities to him. 

The general type of dramatic perform- 
ance which I believe was given of the 
Heroides is of the sort described by Ovid 
in the Remedia amoris. Ovid has just said 
that one can fall out of love by being too 
poor to afford it, but he considers becom- 
ing poor on purpose too drastic a remedy. 
But one can stay away from the theater 
(Rem. 751-56): 
at tanti tibi sit non indulgere theatris, 

dum bene de vacuo pectore cedat amor. 
enervant animos citharae lotosque lyraeque 

et vox et numeris bracchia mota suis. 
illic adsidue ficti saltantur amantes: 

quid caveas, actor, quid iuvet, arte docet. 


The principal items mentioned here are 
the orchestra, the singing, and the solo 
dancer. We are told that this type of per- 
formance was introduced at Rome by the 
dancers Pylades and Bathyllus about the 
year 22 B.c.!° In the last quarter of the 
first century B.c. a number of new types 
of theatrical performances were intro- 
duced at Rome;'‘ and, as we lack specific 
evidence, it is not possible to be certain of 
the details which characterized the vari- 
ous types. The items mentioned by Ovid 
seem to have been regular features of the 
performances of dancers, or fabulae salti- 
cae, as they apparently were called.* The 


13 The ancient evidence for the career of Pylades is 
collected and discussed by Lillian B. Lawler, ‘‘Portrait 
of a Dancer,’’ CJ, XLI (1946), 241-47. On the whole 
subject see Friedlander, Darstellungen aus der Sitten- 
geschichte Roms, II (10th ed., rev. by Wissowa; Leip- 
zig: Hirzel, 1922), 125 ff. 

“E.g., Plin. NH vii. 159: “‘Stephanionem qui 
primus togatus saltare instituit’’; and Suet. Gramm. 
21: “C. Melissus . . . fecit et novum genus togatarum 
inscripsitque trabeatas.’’ 


1 Owen on Trist. ii. 519; Martini, op. cit., p. 91. 





dancer could be assisted by one or more 
persons representing subsidiary parts 
as occasion demanded. In a dramat- 
ic presentation of the epistle of Deianira 
I should imagine that at line 143 a sub- 
sidiary actor hands her a message. The 
address to Anna in Dido’s epistle may 
have called for the entrance of someone to 
represent Anna. Briseis was probably ac- 
companied by at least two persons repre- 
senting retainers of Agamemnon left to 
guard her. Her words (Her. 3. 127-32), 
“mittite me Danai, etc.,” are addressed to 
them. One may add that the ancient cus- 
tom of composing aloud would have made 
the dramatic illusion more readily accept- 
able to Ovid’s audience." 

In this connection mention should be 
made of Amores ii. 18, which is written to 
Macer, the epic poet. In that poem Ovid 
speaks of his attempts to use the elegiac 
form for poetry of a more serious charac- 
ter than the erotic poems of the Amores. 
His experiments include didactic elegy 
(1. 19) and the Herotdes (ll. 21-26). To 
Ovid the Heroides were a new type of 
elegy containing elements adapted from 
the more exalted forms of poetry. The 
greater seriousness of the Heroides does 
not come from the letter form or even 
from the mythological subject matter as 
such; it apparently lies in the incorpora- 
tion into the poems of some of the formal 
elements of serious drama. At the end of 
the poem Ovid says that Macer will also 
be forced to adapt elements from erotic 
poetry in order to treat some of his 
themes. The statements in this poem do 
not add much to the information that we 
have already gathered from other places; 
but the fact that Ovid considered the 
Heroides a mixed form and more serious 
than normal erotic elegy is of some im- 
portance. 

The next point to be discussed is wheth- 


16 Eugene 8S. McCartney, CP, XLIII (1948), 185. 
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er the Heroides reproduce the form of the 
rhetorical suasoria. The question is easily 
answered as soon as we define what a 
suasoria was. In a suasoria a person (or 
persons) taken from legend or history is 
supposed to be taking counsel whether he 
should pursue a certain course of action 
under circumstances which are given." 
The title of the third item in the collec- 
tion of the elder Seneca is typical: “De- 
liberat Agamemnon an Iphigeniam im- 
molet negante Calchante aliter navigari 
fas esse.” The speaker adopts the guise of 
a suasor and speaks in favor of one side or 
the other of the double question. He does 
not identify himself with any specific per- 
son in the assumed situation. For ex- 
ample, he does not play the part of any 
particular one of the Greek leaders; he is 
merely one of the group. Attempts to por- 
tray character in the suasoriae are direct- 
ed toward showing the character of the 
person addressed rather than that of the 
speaker.!® 

In the Heroides the center of interest is 
not the addressee but the writer of the 
epistle. No attempt whatever is made to 
present the character of the addressee. In 
this respect the poems follow the tradi- 
tional method of Latin erotic elegy, which 
is almost wholly subjective in character, 
especially in Tibullus and Propertius." 
The persons written to are not taking 
counsel about anything having to do with 
the persons who write to them. None of 
the poems could be considered as answers 
to any question introduced by utrum or 
an. By and large, very little advice is 
given in the Heroides; Hypsipyle curses 
Jason, and Medea threatens him. 


17K. Patrick Parks, The Roman Rhetorical Schools 
as a Preparation for the Courts under the Early Empire 
(‘The Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical 
and Political Science,’ Ser. LXIII, No. 2 [1945]), 
p. 86. 


18 Sen. Suas. 1. 5. 


19 See the forthcoming article of A. W. Allen, Yale 
Classical Studies, Vol. XI. 
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I have described the normal form of the 
rhetorical swasorza as we know it in Ovid’s 
day. Certain of the exercises sometimes 
assigned to students seem to have a great- 
er superficial resemblance to the Hero- 
ides,° since these exercises were based 
more closely on poetic models. It is not 
my contention that Ovid neglected to 
study poetic models but simply that the 
Heroides do not represent an attempt to 
reproduce a form of prose literature in 
verse. 

The suggestion that the Heroides are 
suasoriae in verse could be dismissed at 
once,” if it were not for the underlying 
reasons which prompted the suggestion in 
the first place and the effect that the no- 
tion has had on the way in which the text 
of the poems has been edited.” We know 
that Ovid was a pupil of the rhetor Arel- 
lius Fuscus and that he actually declaimed 
occasionally himself. What is sometimes 
forgotten is that Ovid says he never could 
get the hang of presenting his material in 
a manner suitable to prose composition”® 
and that the elder Seneca, who had heard 
him, confirms his judgment. For purposes 
of the present discussion it is not neces- 
sary to go behind these statements, for the 
elder Seneca surely qualifies as an expert 
witness on declamations. He says of Ovid 
(Controv. ii. 2. 8): “oratio eius iam tum 
nihil aliud poterat videri quam solutum 
carmen.” Since Seneca says that Ovid’s 
choice of words was unexceptionable (ibid. 
12: “verbis minime licenter usus est nisi in 
carminibus”’), it seems he has in mind the 
point which he makes explicit in the fol- 
lowing sentence (ibid. 9): “hance certe con- 
troversiam ante Arellium Fuscum decla- 
mavit, ut mihi videbatur, longe in- 

* Quint. iii. 8. 49 and 52. 


1 As it is by Frankel, op. cit., p. 190, n. 1. 

* See R. Ehwald in his ed. of Ovid's works, I (Leip- 
zig: Teubner, 1903), vi. 

*% Trist. iv. 10. 26: ‘“‘et quod temptabam dicere, 
versus erat.’’ 


geniosius, excepto eo quod sine certo 
ordine per locos discurrerat.”’ 

If Ovid’s studies in rhetoric left any 
real mark on his poetic style, we should 
expect to find that influence greatest in 
respect to the order of presentation of 
ideas. In diction and choice of subject 
matter Ovid works within established 
poetic traditions. Metric is outside the 
field of rhetoric. Of the three items cov- 
ered by the title of Seneca’s book on the 
declaimers—sententiae, divisiones, colores 
—only the second (divisio) belongs more 
to oratorical prose than to other forms of 
literary composition.” And Seneca finds 
fault with Ovid for not using a proper 
divisio. But editors who are convinced 
that Ovid learned his lessons in rhetoric 
well revise the text of his poems to make 
them conform to the standards of rhetori- 
cal prose. Penelope, for example, speaks of 
the suitors and Irus and Melanthius and 
says that she herself, Laertes, and Tele- 
machus are but three against so many. 
She goes on to tell of the ambush against 
Telemachus and hopes that he may live to 
bury his mother and father in due time. 
Then she mentions the swineherd and 
neatherd who are on their side; but Laer- 
tes is not equal to the task of ruling. Tele- 
machus will grow up, but now he needs a 
father’s protection. Penelope cannot clear 
the house; may Ulysses come. He has a 
son who needs a father’s guidance, and so 
on. In this little section couplets have 
been bracketed and transposed almost 
endlessly, solely in order to get the refer- 
ences to Telemachus together in one place 
and to achieve a proper rhetorical se- 
quence of ideas. What the passage needs 
is not editorial revision but dramatic in- 
terpretation by a skilled actor to bring out 


24 William A. Edward (The Suasoriae of Seneca the 
Elder (Cambridge: At the University Press, 1928], pp. 
XXXV—XXXvVi) maintains that, strictly speaking, colores 
had no place in suasoriae. See also Parks, op. cit., 
pp. 79 ff. 





the emotional complexity of the thought. 
The very fact that the ideas in this pas- 
sage are not marshaled in a neat rhetorical 
order is part of Ovid’s technique for show- 
ing Penelope’s distraught condition. An 
actor would use the recurring references 
to Ulysses’ family ties with Laertes and 
Telemachus to build up to the climax of 
the last couplet of the poem: 


certe ego quae fueram te discedente puella 
protinus ut venias facta videbor anus. 


Penelope distrusts the power of a personal 
appeal on her own part, for she is growing 
old. Proper rhetorical order would require 
that Laertes, Telemachus, and Penelope 
be discussed separately and in order. But 
Ovid is not interested in an orderly pres- 
entation of a case; he is trying to give an 
interpretation of the traditional epic situ- 
ation in terms of the conventions of Latin 
elegy.” 

One other small textual point in the let- 
ter of Penelope should be mentioned. The 
first line reads 


Hance tua Penelope lento tibi mittit, Ulixe. 


Palmer (note ad loc.) doubts the sound- 
ness of the first word hanc, as the ellipse 
of epistulam or a similar word seems un- 
paralleled. However, a simple gesture 
would easily make the meaning of the 
word clear, and the difficulty of under- 


2% See Friinkel’s discussion (op. cit., pp. 43-45) of 
the epistle of Briseis. 
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standing hanc otherwise may be an addi- 
tional indication that it was originally in- 
tended to be accompanied by the gesture. 
The fact that hanc is the first word of the 
first poem of the collection makes this 
point particularly interesting. 

The arguments in favor of the sugges- 
tion that the Heroides were written for the 
stage are briefly as follows. They almost 
certainly were presented on the stage. 
They seem remarkably similar in length, 
tone, and structure. In some of the poems 
the illusion of a letter is broken or inter- 
rupted without breaking the sequence of 
thought in the poem itself. And, lastly, 
Ovid says that there was something really 
new about the type of poem represented 
by the Heroides. He mentions two points 
of difference between the Heroides and the 
Amores. The Heroides were more serious 
in character and were set to music. One 
would expect these features to be signifi- 
cant elements in the novelty of the 
Heroides. If the sort of performance for 
which the Heroides were intended was first 
introduced at Rome when Ovid was 
about twenty-one years of age, one can 
easily understand how he became the first 
to write elegies intended for such per- 
formances. Other suggestions as to the 
novelty of the Heroides do not seem to 
give full weight to Ovid’s own statements 
about the poems. 
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THE HISTORIES OF TACITUS! 


BLANCHE B. BOYER 


mer Fascist state undertaken in 
exaltation of ancient Rome was the initia- 
tion in 1930, the Vergilian bimillennium, 
of a series of Greek and Latin texts, edited 
by the foremost scholars of Italy. It be- 
gan auspiciously with the publication of 
Sabbadini’s two anniversary volumes, the 
works of Vergil (exclusive of the minor 
poems), Volume I, Bucolica et Georgica, 
Volume II, Aeneis. These exemplified the 
finest standards of editing, evinced by 
Sabbadini’s scholarship, and of book- 
making both in format and in typography. 
They appeared in a double form, a limited 
de luxe edition of fifteen hundred num- 
bered copies, printed on rag book-paper 
bearing the Fascist watermark and bound 
in blue linen with gold lettering, and a 
paper-backed trade edition on plate-finish 
paper, both with the series half-title 
“Scriptores Graeci et Latini publico 
sumptu editi.”’ 

All the subsequent texts (1931-39) fol- 
lowed this model. They were similarly 
printed and bound; only the title-page 
was twice changed. In the second number, 
L. Annaei Senecae Epistulae morales (2 
vols., rec. Beltrami), the words ‘“‘publico 
sumptu” were replaced by “‘iussu Beniti 
Mussolini consilio R. Academiae Lynceo- 
rum,” and the year according to the 
Fascist reckoning was added below the 
date. So, too, thereafter in Titi Livit Ab 
urbe condita libri xli-alv (Giarratano), 
Xenophontis opuscula (Pierleoni), Divi 


MONG the less ostentatious—and more 
A coments of the for- 


1Cornelii Taciti Historiarum libri. Caesar Giar- 
ratano recensuit. (‘‘Scriptores Graeci et Latini iussu 
Beniti Mussolini consilio Regiae Academiae Italicae 
editi.”’) Romae: Typis Regiae Officinae Polygraphicae, 
1939 (‘‘X VII a Fasc. Restit.’’). Pp. xvi +317. L. 40. 


Augusti Res gestae (Barini), Tabulae Iguvi- 
nae (Devoto), Heliodori Aethiopica (Co- 
lonna), L. Annaet Flori quae exstant 
(Malcovati). But into the half-title of the 
ninth number, Giarratano’s Tacitus, there 
was introduced a further alteration, 
“Regiae Academiae Italicae.” 

In his Praefatio (pp. v-xv) Giarratano 
devotes sections to (I) the description and 
history of the eleventh-century Codex 
Mediceus 68.2, with a greatly reduced but 
remarkably clear facsimile of folio 72r 
opposite p. vi; (II) the proof from its 
letter confusions that it descended from a 
manuscript written in Rustic Capitals 
(but whether through one or more inter- 
mediaries is undetermined); (III) the 
argument that all the recentiores derive 
from the Mediceus: “nihil prorsus in 
codicibus recentioribus est quod ex alio 
fonte manare potuerit, sed ubi a Mediceo 
ipsi dissentiunt aut leves scribendi errores 
tollunt, quos cuivis homini vel mediocriter 
linguae latinae perito corrigere in promptu 
fuit, aut negligentiam aut inscitiam libra- 
riorum patefaciunt”; (IV) a list of 26 
apographa, no one of which Giarratano 
considers a direct copy of M but all 
‘“nepotes vel pronepotes,”’ or even more 
remote descendants, some showing close 
affiliations with one another against the 
majority in preserving common foolish 
conjectures (of which 53 instances are 
cited) for the correct readings of M; (V) 
the criteria adopted by the editor in re- 
ducing the considerable number of in- 
consistent spellings in M, except such 
variation as “ipsi Tacito haud absurde 
tribui posset”; (VI) the principles fol- 
lowed in setting up his apparatus, render- 
ing as accurate an account as possible 


[(CuassicaL Partorocy, XLIV, Apri, 1949] 107 
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from a collation of the manuscript and 
constant reference to its photographic re- 
production (Codices Graeci et Latin, ed. 
De Vries, Vol. VII, Pars posterior (Lug- 
duni Batavorum, 1902]), indicating near- 
ly all its corrections but not its errors or 
readings “nullius ponderis,” or the early 
conjectures of scholars generated by false 
readings of the recentiores. 

In its report of M, the edition gives 
more complete and more accurate infor- 
mation than any or all of its predecessors. 
The folio and column numbers of the 
manuscript are printed in the outer mar- 
gins of the pages, and within the lines the 
corresponding division of the text is indi- 
cated by double vertical bars. In the 
apparatus criticus abbreviations are repro- 
duced in greater number, letter-forms and 
numerals are more correctly represented, 
and the actual division of both words and 
syllables is more precisely indicated than 
in the Oxford (Fisher [1911]=F) and 
Teubner (Koestermann [1935]=K) edi- 
tions. Also there are included more exten- 
sive details relating to the physical im- 
perfections of the manuscript and to cor- 
rections of its erroneous firsthand read- 
ings, whether changes made in M (M!, 
M?) or conjectures contained in its 
descendants (¢). 

Recurrent abbreviations and syllable 
symbols in M cited by Giarratano, which 
are not recorded by FK but are expanded 
without comment in their text or appara- 
tus, are such as b; (-bus), @ (con), m- 
stroke, mm (men), p (per), p’ (post), 
p (prae), p (pri), p (pro), 9; (-que), 
g (qui), # (-runt), ¢; (-sus), @ (uer): 


i. 26.2 erumpentis| ertipentib; M, corr. 
M! 
consulari| ésularis M, sed s 
erasa (no note in K) 
i. 10.3 administrabat] dministrabat M 
iv. 35. 3 frumentatoribus| frumtorib; M, 
corr. > 


1 9.1 


i. 62.3 omen] nom M, corr. ¢ 
ii. 62.2 perpulerant] ppulerat M, n 
supra rat add. M! 
ii. 14.2 post equitem] p’ geté M 
i. 77.2 interpretabantur] Iniptabatur M 
iv. 66.3 primoribus] pmorib; M 
ii. 68. 1 propiora] ppiorix M, corr. ¢ 
(no note in F) 
iv. 23.2 scandebantque] scandebang; M 
(no note in K) 
i. 2.2 antiquissimis] tantigssimis M 
(aantiquissimis F; no note in 
K) 
iv..23. 1 ferunt] Ioh. Mueller se? M 
iv. 84.1 diversus] ¢ ar; M 
i. 1.2 averseris] Pichena addseris M 
i. 38. 1 aversantes| Agricola adisantes 
M 
iv. 44. 3 reverterentur] reiterte/rentur M 


Even in this short list there is illustration 
of the discrepancies of F and K involving 
wrong readings in M. The two are equally 
at variance, or deficient, with regard to 
corrections of words in which abbrevia- 
tions occur, e.g.: 


i. 3.2 humanarum] humarié M, na super 
ar add. M? (no note in FK) 
omnes] ome M, s add. M? (cor- 

rection noted by F, not by K) 
precarium]| pearib M, corr. M! 
(no note in FK) 
aquila] agle M, corr. M! (correc- 
tion noted by F, not by K) 
interritae alitis| Intrita/ealitis (no 
note in FK) 


A unique abbreviation for quoniam 
(regularly gm), occurs in M at iv. 5. 1, 
iv. 73. 1 (with que sscr. vetus manus), v. 2. 
1, and v. 4. 2 (qué superscr. vetus manus, 
corr. Orelli: gua Bipontini). It is repro- 
duced in Giarratano’s apparatus as @ in 
the first three instances, and as q in the 
fourth; similarly in F, except the first 
instance, but none in K. 

The presence in M at i. 51. 4 of an un- 
usual symbol for super (regularly sup) is 


i. 62. 3 
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not noticed in any one of these three mod- 
ern editions. This form, ¢ with a sinuous 
intersecting stroke, Freinsheim argued 
(Expositio locorum intactorum interpreti- 
bus aut secus acceptorum [1664], ad loc.) 
could stand for secundum equally as for 
super; accordingly, he read secundum 
here: he did not know that the latter ap- 
pears in M as seé, secdm, secundi. A simi- 
lar carelessly written sign at iv. 53. 3 is 
described by Giarratano as “s (lineola 
transfossa)’’; it is interpreted by F as “‘s 
del.” and is unnoticed by K. But all edi- 
tors read super, which stands in the mar- 
gin (add. vetus manus). 

Certain letter-forms of M are accu- 
rately reported, in contrast to their treat- 
ment elsewhere; viz., e-caudata (e), which 
FK pass over in silence or expand; I- 
longa, which they print as 7 or 1; s written 
by error for f (or vice versa), which they 
do not record: ef. 


1. 45, 2 


i, 52. 1 
i, 64. 4 


innocentiaeque| Innocentie que 

adsignandisve] adsignandis sue 

Italicae] Italice et M Italica et 
M!, corr. > 

etiam] et Iam M, ex vocabulo et 
litt. t lineola obliqua sustulit 
et I mutavit in ti, quod ante 
vocalem uno ductu scribitur 
Mi 

imperitandi| Fisher Imperandi 
(sed ra in ras.) M 

interim| Inte/rim Interim M 
(repetition not noted in K) 

in suspicionem] Inspicioné M, 
sed su supra In scripsit 
manus recens 


1. 18. 3 


ll. 4.1 de se per ambages| desepera/ 
bales M, corr. ¢ perambales 
FK 

ii. 56.1 in omne fas nefasque] Inom- 


nelas nefasq; (ex fefasq;) M, 
corr. ¢ omnelas F In omnelas 
nefasque (n in nefasque corr. 
ead. m. ex f) K 


ii. 65.2 non idem] id Idé M, priorem d 
del. M'! nondidem FK 

ii. 95.1 fecisset] Lipsius Jecisset MF 
lecisset K 

ii. 95.2 ganeaque] Palmerius galane 

aque M galane aque FK 

v. 2.1 Idaeos| Iudeos M, corr. ¢ 
Iudeos in textu et supra M°F 
ludeos ut 4v. 14 (=v. 4.4) K 

v. 22.3 Lupia| Inpia M, sed primitus 


fuit Inpia, corr. ¢ Inpia vel 
Inpia; primitus fuit lupia K 
(no note in F) 
iv. 67.2 foedera] soedera M, corr. M' 
et in marg. add. foe 
sufficere| fuffi/cere M, add. s in 
marg. M? 


iv. 68. 2 


Further cases of word or syllable divi- 
sion at the end of lines, unnoticed in FK, 
are: 

i. 1.4 quae sentias] qua/esentias M, 
sed in fine prioris versus add. e 
manus recentior, priorem 
autem e voc. sequentis duobus 
punctis sustulit manus re- 
centissima 


i. 5.2 aspernantes| a/aspnantes M, in 
priore versu del. a M! 

i. 6.2 legione] legio/nes M, sed s erasa 

i. 12.3 ambitiosis] Agricola d/bitionis 
M 

i. 25.2 militiae terrebantur| militi/e tre- 
bantur M, exterrebatur su- 
perscr. manus recentissima 

i. 45.2 Celsum consulem designatum|] 
celso ésulé/signataé M, corr. > 

i. 46.2 centurioni exsolveret] cen/turio- 


nisxolueret M, corr. M?' 
i. 82.1 quominus] quomi/in; M 
Other improvements upon FK are in- 
stances of meticulous reporting: e.g., 
i. 2.1 prosperae in Oriente, adversae in 
Occidente res turbatum] pspere 


Inorienté. aduerse Inocci/den- 
tes (sed s del.) returbata M, 


corr. > 
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8.1 dono] domino (in ras. manus 


. 29. 


~J 
~J 


. 82. 
. 18. 


bh bh 


recens) M, cfr. praef. p. X: 
“Sed argumentum quod viri 
docti a p. 8, 12 ducunt, ubi 
Medicet manus posterior in 
rasura domino adpinait, nihil 
aestimandum est: neque enim, 
ul vulgo creditur, apographa 
omnia domino hoc loco exhi- 
bent, sed ut de alits codicibus 
taceam, Ottobonianus 1422, 
qui mihi, dum haec scribo, 
ante oculos est, dono habet. 
Itaque in Mediceo prima 
manus dono seripsit.” 

ret publicae fato] re p. fatu 
(fata M?) M, corr. > 

cuncta| cuncta M, supra a ra- 
sura conspicitur, sub qua fuit, 
ul videtur, nota litterae m 

Scaevino Paquio] seuino pmquo 
M, sed pmquo ex corr. et 
quid initio scriptum fuerit 
incertum est, pmpti; add. in 
marg. vetus manus similibus 
litterts, sed pallidiore atra- 
mento: em. Hirschfeld 

Palatii| palati* M 

tribunisque: quin prodi Othonem] 
tribu/nisq; putdentia ducis 
laudari g p othoné M, verba 
puidentia ducis laudari del. 
Muretus ut praecepta ex p. 
82,1 (ii. 19. 1), quin Agricola, 
prodi Othonem Bekker 

quinto nonas Tulias] .u. non 
Tulit M v. non Tulii Fo Tulit 
K 

ac iam] aacia M, prima a del. 
M! 

molliora| moliiora M 

arguebant] a (eras.) arguebant M 

Postuminam stupro cognitam| 
positi (i del. M') Indstu 
pceognita (tu p ab altera m.) 
M, recte distinzit Urlichs 


(Rhein. Museum 31, p. 509, 
a. 1876) 

iv. 80.2 ad Vespasianum] auespasiani 
M, corr. > 


v. 16 porrecto M, sed po in ras. 


Definite references like that at iv. 44. 2 
above are more frequent than in the appa- 
ratus of previous editions; and a further 
difference results from Giarratano’s care 
to cite the earlier author of emendations 
made by more than one man. 

In textual matters the preferred read- 
ings of Giarratano (G) often differ from 
FK;, but the disagreement with F is some- 
what less conspicuous than that with K, 
owing to the latter’s indulgence in con- 
jecture. Even without reckoning the sug- 
gestions confined to his apparatus, this 
feature of K is more extensive than ap- 
pears from G’s citations of variants in the 
text, seen below (v=consonantal u of M): 


i. 15.4 etiam MG etiam si (Halm) FK 

i. 38.3 apertre MGF aperiri (Mure- 
tus) K 

trucidatur GFs trucidatus MK 

vel (Woelfflin) G et MFK 

est (Halm) GF erat (Koester- 
mann) K et M 

praecipitibus GFs pernicibus 
(Jacob) K precib; M 

discordiam his ignaviam MG 
discordia militis  ignavia 
(Madvig) FK 

luxuriem G luxurie (Madvig) 
FK luxurie M 

caput (Wurm, Philologus 8, p. 
366, a. 1853) G_ corpus 
FKM 

retinebatur adhuc terrori (Aci- 
dalius) G_ retinebat adhuc 
terroris K_ retinebat adhuc 
aliquid (Jacob) terroris F 


i. 43. 2 


on 
is 
Ne) 


a. 7.1 


retinebat adhunc troris M 
sed (set Halm) G et MFK 
picartt G pacariti MFK 


ii. 10. 2 
ii. 16. 


_ 











ill. 


iil, 


iil, 


iil 


il 





09, 











ill. 


ill, 


iil, 


iii, 


ili, 


ii, 21. 


ii. 35. 


regerunt GFs retorta ingerunt 
(Jac. Gronov.) K_ reportans 
gerunt (sed gerunt in ras.) M 

perlabebantur (Halm) G_ pre- 
(prae- FK)labebantur MFK 

macer <ad>) G macri (Koes- 
termann) K ad om. M add. 
oF 

pars MGF facies (Wolff) K 

progressum esse regressum) 
(add. C. Heraeus) G progres- 
sum MFK 

<non> (Ruperti) cupisse GF 
@(con- K) cupisse MK 

servientium (Novak) GF 
servientium MK 

e (Nipperdey) G ex (Urlichs) 
FK eM 

reseratam Italiam (Pichena) GF 
reseratam militi Italiam 
(Koestermann) K_ resera ta 
militia M 

fidei commissae Gs fidei tcom- 
missiort patientior F  fidet 
quam iussorum (Scheffer) K 
fidei cémissior M 

etiam militibus principem au- 
ferre Gs etiam militem au- 
ferre (Mueller) FK etiam 
militibus princitpem auferre 
lité M 

forte victi MG secl. Eussner F 
forte ducti (Halm) K 

fovet MGF foveat (Koester- 
mann) K 

haerebat (Van der Vliet) G 
hiabat (I. F. Gronovius) F 
avebat (Koestermann) K ha- 
berat M 

fama... depulerint Gs fama 
dum... depellunt (C. He- 
raeus) FK fama... depu- 
lerint M 

stetit? pro GF  stetit? <scilicet) 

pro K 


in- 
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iii. 80.2 palantur MG pulsantur (Kiess- 
ling) FK pelluntur > 

studio MGF studio <quo> 
(Koestermann) K 

proxima Oceano (Haase) G 
proximo toccupatat Oceano 
F proximo applicata (Pol- 
ster) Oceano K proximo occu- 
pata oceano M 

prorumpunt (Ritter) GF rum- 
punt MK erumpunt > 

[Romanorum|] G  romanorum 
MFK adel. ¢ “‘om. al. fortasse 
recte”’ K 

arma <sumpsere> (add. Agri- 
cola) GF armatae sK 
(printed as Koestermann’s 
conjecture, arma <tae>). 

remansit (Nipperdey) G p (per- 
FK)mansit MFK 

Romanum nomen (Doederlin) 
G romanorum nom M_ secl. 
Gruter F Romanorum <in> 
(Borless) nomen K 

tustum tudicitum MGF iustam 
vindictam (Meiser) K 

penetrali MGF <in> (add. 
Ritter) penetrali K 

vicenos (Haase) G vicenosque 
MFK 


At i. 33. 2 GF print proinde (=M), where 
K prefers Nipperdey’s perinde; at ii. 68. 1 
GFK agree in following M (proinde; 
perinde al.); at i. 89. 1 GFK have perinde 
(pro- recentiores; vacat M); at iv. 36. 1 
GFK read perinde with the recentiores 
against M (pinde). Elsewhere G regularly 
prefers perinde (Rhenanus’ correction, 1. 
30. 2; recentiores, ii. 27. 1, 35. 1, 39. 2, iii. 
57. 2, iv. 52. 1, 72. 3) to proinde MFK. 
In contrast to Koestermann, Giarra- 
tano incorporates only two conjectures of 
his own and three emendations of Nicolao 
Festa, whose assistance he acknowledges 
in the Praefatio, viz., 


iv. 12.3 


iv. 15. 2 


iv. 20. 2 


iv. 22. 3 


iv. 28. 1 


v. 4.2 


vy. L1.d 
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ii. 4.3 commode G labor M_ flabor F 
favor (Koestermann; credited 
to Jacob by G) K 
iv. 35.4 desertos <se derelictosy que G 
desertosque M desertos se FK 
1.51.4 donatos (sey) G se om. MFK 
add. Festa 
quanto G quanti M, corr. Festa 
quantum <aucto) (add. 
Haase) FK 
iv. 12.3 <paratus> perrumpere G 
paratus suppl. Festa  per- 
rumpere MF  perrumperet 
(Brakman) K 


ill, 62. 1 


A fourth suggestion from Festa is en- 
tered in the apparatus at ii. 88. 2, but not 
adopted. 

In interpretation, as indicated by the 
punctuation, G twice agrees with F and 
differs from K, by inserting a comma at 
i. 44. 1 confuderat, Pisonis and a semicolon 
at ii. 61 Mariccus; ac (originating with 
Joh. Mueller and Gantrelle, respectively; 
according to K). At i. 76. 3 G accepts, 
with FK, a correction of the vulgar text 
which they assign to C. Heraeus. 

The recentiores are reported fully only 
at the lacunae in M, which is a proper 
procedure in view of Giarratano’s hy- 
pothesis regarding them. Had he included 
them elsewhere, however, the reader 
would be enabled to appraise the theories 
advanced in the same year by C. W. Men- 
dell (‘Manuscripts of Tacitus XI-XXI’”’ 
[Yale Classical Studies, Vol. VI (1939)], 
pp. 41-70). Obvious errors in the latter’s 
report of M raise reasonable doubt at 
other points; e.g., pp. 47, 58 Phnia for 
pan/nia; p. 49 Velledae for uele/de, solitae 
for solite, coriis for toriis; p. 51 modis for 
modie; p. 60 arma equi for arme g; pp. 60, 
61 contraria evenisse for ttrarie/uenisse; 
also p. 58 instu for metu L (Giarratano’s 
Zz). 


Noting that the  fifteenth-century 


manuscripts end with the word Pannonia 
or Parma at v. 26. 3, where he attributes 
“phnia” to M, Mendell argues against 
“the theory that all our manuscripts come 
from a copy of M,” since “we should have 
to assume that this archetype interpreted 
phnia correctly as Pannonia . . . and that 
the two Yale manuscripts changed this to 
Parma; or that the scribe of the archetype 
copied it as Parma and all except the 
Yale manuscripts corrected this; or, 
finally, that he copied what he saw and 
that no one followed him.” But “phnia” 
is a misreading of pan/nia written with an 
in ligature, which might as easily be mis- 
taken for ar as h! This is not an isolated 
instance of the ligature (fol. 103v, col. A); 
cf. also brigantic; (fol. 97v, col. B). 
Again (p. 48), at ii. 79, M is said to 
read V nonas Julit. But the true reading 
of M, given above (p. 110), contains the 
numeral .u. and the abbreviation nén, 
which may have engendered the fifteenth- 
century variants 111°, non, and nomen, 
respectively. Hence the hypothesis of “a 
common source with variant or correc- 
tion” other than M is not warranted. 
The wording of M at iv. 44 is less ac- 
curately stated (p. 48) than by Giarratano 
(see above, p. 110); and, in citing “what 
is probably the correct reading: Posthu- 
miam stupro cognitam” from one group of 
the recentiores, Mendell has disregarded 
the accepted reading, Postuminam, which 
Urlichs derived from the wrongly divided 
syllables of M, as long ago as 1876. At the 
same time, he says: “There is obviously a 
possibility that all come from M.” 
Apropos of the first lacuna in M, where 
the recentiores offer variants at i. 70, 
Mendell states (p. 53): “Lipsius conjec- 
tured cum ala Taurina but gave it up in 
favor of the generally accepted cum ala 
Petriana.” Lipsius did conjecture in his 
third edition (1585) cum ala Taurina, 
which Giarratano reports from MS Lei- 
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densis lat. 16B, but cum ala Petriana 
was not known to him. It remained for 
Boecking (Notitia dignitatum [Bonnae, 
1839-53], II, 902*) to correct to this form 
the reading which Lipsius subsequently 
(after 1585) adopted from Sir Henry 
Savile, viz., cum ala Petrina. Yet Men- 
dell continues (p. 53): “Agricola, however, 
read cum ala taurina and, as Ryck says, 
sine ulla litura’”’; and (p. 63): “If the re- 
ported reading of Agricola, cum ala 
taurina, is the correct one, as seems quite 
possible, then Group II comes nearest 
among our existing MSS to preserving it”’ 
(cum alpe triarina or triarnia). Group III, 
composed of eight manuscripts, he reports 
as reading both in alpe graia (pp. 53, 63) 
and cum alpe graia (p. 58). For six of these 
and one member of Group I Giarratano 
gives in alpe graia. 

Included in Mendell’s Group II are two 
codices chartacet (Naples IV C.22 and IV 
C.23), which are not cited in his discus- 
sion or noticed by Giarratano. 

Among the apographa of M, Giarra- 
tano lists the codex Toletanus Covarru- 
viae (which the civil war in Spain pre- 
vented his collating). Mendell questions 
its identity (p. 45): “Other manuscripts 
have been reported but without sound 
warrant, including one listed in the Oxford 
text by Fisher and accepted also by Felix 
Grat, called Hispanus or Couvaruviae but 
which seems to be identical with the one 
now at Vienna and once the property of 
Sambucus.” But readings of the Spanish 
manuscript furnished to him by the 
Jesuit, Andreas Schottus, were printed by 
Lipsius in his 1585 edition (seventeen in 
his notes on the Histories), and Lipsius 
himself consulted the Vindobonensis; cf. 
on Hist. ii. 23: ‘“Bedriaci] Vulgo Bebria- 
cum appeliant.... At sincerus ille Vatic. 
Bedriacum, semper. quomodo et in Clariss. 
Sambuci scripto codice exstare cognowi, cum 
strictim eum Viennae uidissem.” 
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On the reading guts for quos (i. 84. 3) in 
the Toletanus, Lipsius commented: “Non 
etiam spreuerim scribere cum Hispano cod. 
quiscum maximé, id est, quis comitatus 
maximé Vitellius nos mouet”’; and on 
constituti for destinati (i. 87. 3): “. . . rec- 
tores destinati] Liber Couarruuiae, rec- 
tores constituti. Utrumque spurium: et 
sententia sine eo constat.” Acidalius (Notae 
in Tac. [1607]), on the latter suggestion, 
proposed to emend the new reading, “ut 
cum sequentibus copuletur, in hune mo- 
dum:.. . rectores. Cunctis tuta. . . .” Giar- 
ratano and Mendell report constituti from 
four of the recentiores, but destinati per- 
sists in the text (lost from M in the second 
lacuna). 

The amazing productivity of Lipsius, 
constantly correcting “ab ingenio inter- 
dum, plerumque a libris” his successive 
editions of Tacitus (nine, 1574-1600), his 
acute perception, and his critical faculty 
have been praised by generations of schol- 
ars of every land and age. His name is con- 
spicuous—deservedly—in this latest ap- 
paratus of the Histories. It might well ap- 
pear even more often, e.g., all the modern 
editions of the Histories credit Pichena 
with having restored the order of the first 
inversion, iii. 5-9. But it was Lipsius who 
detected the inversion (cf. 1585 edition 
and commentary, pp. 16-17): “Quomodo 
autem id alii Critici non aduertere ante 
me? mirum... . Sed et tota narratio, in- 
composita, dissona: cui uerum ueterem- 
que ordinem dare, haud nostrum: in 
meliorem tamen paullo aptioremque sic 
redigi censeam....” He discovered the 
lines of cleavage at the following points: 
Hand Aponio socium / reuirescere crederet. 

a 
Quaesitum inde... ut inimici / ut in- 


nocuum exercitum Moesicum celebrare 
2 
a 
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...principatus. Et partes /  prae- 
sumsere, facta tribunis.. . 
b? 


and, rearranging these blocks of text into 
the sequence a! a? b! b*, he remedied the 
disorder but not all the problems within 
the several parts. Cf. his revision: 


... Aponio, et una cum Moesico exercitu 


al a? 
celeraret ... principatum partes prae- 
sumerent. Quaesitum inde... ut ini- 
b! 
mici. Facta tribunis.. . 
b? 


Acidalius (Notae [1607]) remarked on the 
omission in this of socium, reutrescere 
crederet (here replaced by praesumerent 
from praesumsere), on the emendation et 
una cum for ut innocuum, and other un- 
satisfactory and difficult points. Then 
Pichena, following “partim Lipsii partim 
Merceri_ sententiam ...atque etiam 
Manuscripti nostri fidem et auctorita- 
tem’ (M), established the opening words 
of the passage in question as Aponio 
Saturnino cum (thus invalidating soctum, 
et una cum and ut innocuum), and resolved 
the rest. 

On ii. 23. 4, where M reads omnia quoci 
facta, Lipsius printed the comment: 
“Omnia quaecumque facta.] Malo, omnia 
a quocumque. Rodolphus audacior qui 
legit, omnia ducum facta.” The emenda- 
tion made by Lipsius did not gain ac- 
ceptance; the other did—but not until 
long after Freinsheim had _ proposed 
(1683), in support of ducum, a paleo- 
graphical explanation for its possible cor- 
ruption into quaecunque, one stage of 
which is illustrated by the quoci of M. It 
was Freinsheim who contributed for 
coaluissent at iii. 53. 1 the correction 
eutluissent, which was then discovered to 
be substantiated by M and has since pre- 


vailed; and for urbt or urbis in the recen- 
tiores at i. 71. 1 (vacat M), the emendation 
Urbicum, a cognomen which has sup- 
planted all other conjectures. 

At i. 58. 2 Lipsius read stratis (statis 
M), to which Lenchantin reverted in 
1918, in preference to various intervening 
conjectures and to the reading of M, 
which his contemporaries have adopted. 
At iii. 2. 4 Lipsius printed reserata militia, 
but in his notes (1585) suggested: “aptius 
tamen fortasse, certe clarius, reserata 
Italia,”” which Pichena corrected to the 
accusative case. The latter is accepted in 
GF, but Koestermann conjectured resera- 
tam militt Italiam (cf. p. 111, above). At 
v. 3. 1, where M has credentes psentes, 
Lipsius questioned credentes: “‘Citat etiam 
ita Orosius. ambigo tamen et contor an non 
uox credentes eticienda sit.”’ GFK delete 
the word, which, though current in the 
texts of Orosius through Lipsius’ day 
(edd., 1526, 1561, 1615), was subsequent- 
ly strongly protested by Havercamp (ed. 
[1753], pp. 53-54, n. 14), and has long 
since been excised from the passage in 
Orosius (Cap. i. 10; ed. Zangemeister 
[CSEL, Vol. V. (1882)], p. 55). 

No apparatus, however, could include 
more than the merest hint of the vast 
amount and the diverse nature of textual 
criticism which the manuscript tradition 
of the Histories has provoked. The excel- 
lence of Giarratano’s text and critical 
notes is not impaired by any omission of 
essentials and only very slightly marred 
by imperfections of printing or proofread- 
ing; e.g.: 


P. xiv: The reference to exin should be 
117. 3 instead of 177. 3 

P. 51. 4: Manuscript z is cited twice for 
uulgo (the first by error for manuscript 
q?), app. crit. 

P. 124. 7-8: M is said to employ » for u in 
the word Inservienti, app. crit. 
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P. 186. 26: The letter g has dropped out 
before uorwm in the text 

P. 174. 1: The reading of M (eruentu for 
ex eventu s) is unclear, app. crit. 

P. 212. 15: esse, printed in the text, is 
actually ezus in M (written in the 
typical Beneventan form of suspension, 
ej with a diagonal cross-stroke cutting 
j below the line). 

P. 223. 4-5: pspicud should be pspicud 

(M), with @ suprascript above p (M!), app. 
crit. 

P, 269: The numeral 12 should replace 13 
(line number), app. crit. 


At the end of the Histories are ap- 
pended ‘“Fragmenta historiarum” (pp. 


292-93), and a useful “Index nominum”’ 
(pp. 295-317), cited by page and line of 
the text. In the latter the name Bargioras 
would have been a useful addition, with 
a cross-reference to Toannes (p. 305). 

The whole is a work in the best Italian 
tradition; it restores to Italy the luster 
brought her by the early scholars, ‘qui 
cum de illo [Tacito], ut suo, primi pro- 
meriti essent, inde a Pichena (sospitatore 
Taciti, quod Gruterus ait, post Lipsium 
unico magis unico) curam edendi exteris 
reliquerunt, aliis artibus intenti” (Praef. 
Georg. Christ. Crollii [Bipontini ed., 
1778}). 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


PLATO SYMPOSIUM 194B AND A RAISED POSITION IN THE THEATER 


Perhaps all scholars now refer the mention 
of a raised position (dxpiBas) in Plato Symposi- 
um 194B to the proagon in the Odeum.' Such 
interpretation, however, spoils the context, 
which has point only if this passage is referred 
to the theater of Dionysus. 

The speech of Agathon in the Symposium 
must be compared to the presentation of his 
tragedies in a formal contest. All the speeches 
in the Symposium, as editors recognize, consti- 
tute a type of agon. This is most clearly 
brought out by Socrates’ words to Eryxima- 
chus in this very passage: Kadd@s yap atrds 
wywvoa (194A). It is implied elsewhere, as 
when Agathon insists on a decisive contest 
with Socrates: . . . dradixacdueba éyw TE Kai ov 
mept THs codias, dukaoTH xpwapevor TH Aroviow 
(175E). So later when Alcibiades describes 
Socrates as conquering (mx@vra) all men é& 
doyors, not only yesterday, as Agathon did, but 
always (213E); and again when Alcibiades, 
asked to contribute a speech, intimates that, 
being drunk, he is asked to enter a contest 
(Aéyous mapaBaddAev) on unequal grounds 
(214C). The Symposium, then, consists of an 
agon, an agon that is repeatedly, as in these 
passages, compared to the agon in which 
Agathon won the prize on the preceding day. 
If Agathon’s own display in the Symposium is 

1So A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, The Theatre of 
Dionysus in Athens (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1946), 
pp. 72-73. 

Erwin Rohde (‘‘Scenica,’’ Rheinisches Museum, 
XXXVIII [1883], 251-92), though not the first to 
consider the possibility of referring Symposium 194B 
to the proagon, thought that this passage must be 
referred to the proagon. The poet was introduced at 
the proagon, he argued, and so there was no point in 
assuming his appearance with his actors at the agon; 
he also pointed out that the word déxpifas is of uncer- 
tain meaning. But neither of these points is cogent. 
No matter how large the audience at the proagon, it 
was less than—and different from—the audience in 
the theater during the festival. As for the word 
éxpiBas, the reference to a raised position in the 


theater is as plausible and as well attested as any other 
interpretation. 


to have an apt comparison, it must be to 
Agathon’s display in what appeared to Socra- 
tes as a much more trying agon—the dramatic 
agon of the theater. To praise Agathon for 
courage and spirit at a proagon, furthermore, 
is ridiculous. The whole significance of the 
comparison lies in the crucial importance of 
the performance referred to. 

The second point is that the phrase émdei- 
£eo8at cavrov Noyous should refer to the presen- 
tation of Agathon’s plays. R. G. Bury so takes 
it, despite his referring the previous words to 
the proagon.? Of course, almost nothing defi- 
nite is known of the proagon; most of the refer- 
ences to it are very late.* But, since it occurred 
on one day only, it could not have included 
anything like a full production of all the plays 
to be presented at the festival. In the Symposi- 
um the speeches presented by the various men 
are regularly referred to as “words” (194D and 
passim) ; and in the passage here under consid- 
eration, according to the interpretation of the 
present writer, the plays of Agathon are 
termed gavrod \éyous and are aptly compared 
with the Aéyo that are being presented in the 
Symposium. There can be no reference, then, 
to any mere rehearsal or partial presentation, 
much less to a mere announcement.‘ 

Finally, the vast audience cited in this pas- 
sage and the presence of all the banqueters in 
that audience (194A-C) must refer to the 
audience in the theater of Dionysus during the 
festival. It is useless here to speculate about 
the size of the audience in the Odeum. The 
reference must be to the same vast audience 


2? R.G. Bury, The Symposium of Plato (Cambridge, 
1909), p. 70. 


3 See the article by Rohde, cited above, n. 1. 

4A. E. Haigh and A. W. Pickard-Cambridge (The 
Attic Theatre? (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1907], p. 
68 n.) hesitantly refer the phrase émideltec@ar dédyous 
“‘to an announcement of the plots or subjects of the 


plays. .. .’’ This interpretation does not suit the con- 
text in the Symposium. 
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of more than “three myriads” and to the same 
brilliant display of Agathon’s genius on the 
previous day, which Socrates flatteringly de- 
scribes earlier in the Symposium (175E); the 
point of the comparison lies in the contrast be- 
tween that vast throng before which Agathon 
presented his plays and by which, in part, he 
was adjudged victor, and the tiny, but far more 
discriminating, audience of the Symposium, 
before whose judgment he stands in greater 
awe, 

All the indisputably clear references to a 
previous display of Agathon’s genius are to the 
previous day, when Agathon’s tragedies were 
presented in the theater of Dionysus; the 
words of the present passage (194B) are am- 
biguous if taken from their context, but in their 
context they are apt and cogent if referred to 
this same event; otherwise they are flat and 
pointless. There is one bit of external evidence 
which supports the reference to the theater, 
Hesychius’ definition: xupiws 6€ 7d doyetor, 
&’ ov of tpaywool 7yywvrifovro. We need feel no 
more confidence in accepting this than we feel 
in other late remarks about the stage—or the 
proagon. Still, some scholars may be more in- 
clined to accept this than to accept its flat con- 
tradiction in Liddell-Scott-Jones, a contradic- 
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tion which has no positive evidence to sup- 
port it.§ 

Does this passage in the Symposium or even 
the passage from Hesychius necessitate the as- 
sumption of a stage in the theater of the late 
fifth or the early fourth century? No more so 
than do the Prometheus Bound, the Agamem- 
non, the Philoctetes, and the other tragedies 
and the comedies—some one-third of the ex- 
tant plays—during which some part of the ac- 
tion calls for a raised position in the theater. 
All scholars now admit that such a position is 
occasionally called for, and none thinks that 
this raised position was the regular or invari- 
able position of the actors during this period.® 
The proper interpretation of this passage in 
the Symposium, therefore, does not upset the 
prevailing view concerning the orchestra as the 
regular position of actors in the early Greek 
theater. The present writer can see no objec- 
tion to assuming that Agathon appeared with 
his actors on such a raised position and that 
Hesychius is guilty of a very slight anachro- 
nism or inaccuracy for this period when he in- 
timates that the actions regularly or invariably 
took place there. 

P. W. Hars# 
Sranrorp UNIVERSITY 


THE NUMBERS IN PLATO’S CRITIAS: A REPLY 


In Classical Philology, XLIII, 40-42, Pro- 
fessor Robert S. Brumbaugh attempts to show 
that the numbers used by Plato in his descrip- 
tion of the Atlantian state “are constructed on 
a dialectical and artistic principle in such a 
way that each reflects some aspect of the 
rulers’ basic and traditional mathematical and 


5It is to be regretted that this misinterpretation 
of Symposium 194B has been accepted into Liddell- 
Scott-Jones (s.v. éxpiBas). In such a work it would be 
preferable merely to cite new interpretations not sub- 
Stantiated by any positive evidence. Another case 
may here be cited from that lexicon. The phrase in 
Euripides Phaethon (781. 13 N2), ra ovyavr’ dvdpar’, 
is hesitantly interpreted as equivalent to ‘‘secret,"’ 
“mystical’’ names (s.v. ovyéw). This interpretation 
would seem to involve taking an active as a passive 
and ruins the context. The point of the context is not 
that there are mysteries in which Helios is called 
“Apollo” but rather that the name ‘‘Helios’’ is decep- 
tive and does not declare its essential meaning and the 
essential character of the god; those who can fathom 
true meanings and characters, however, are able to 
discern that the name ‘‘Apollo’’ means ‘‘destruction’’ 


philosophic confusion.” His thesis is based on 
two assumptions, both of them widely ac- 
cepted: (a) that the Atlantian state is one of 
“disunity and disorder” and (6) that Plato 
pursues a serious philosophic aim in writing the 
Critias. 

The first assumption is unfounded. Atlantis 


and “ruin’’ and so is the true name of the divinity of 
the sun. (The destructive as well as the creative quali- 
ties of the sun are widely recognized in classical litera- 
ture.) Cf. Hermann Volmer, De Euripidis fabula quae 
®AEOOQN inscribitur restituenda (Miinster, 1930), pp. 
55-58; cf. also Plato Cratylus 388B-—C; Cornutus 
Epi. 32; Festus ?, p. 128 [Lindsay] (Gloss. Lat., Vol. IV 
(Paris, 1930]). Cf. J. E. Fontenrose, AJP, LXI (1940), 
441. 


6 This raised position was probably the roof of the 
skene. Cf. Pickard-Cambridge (op. cit., p. 68): ‘‘Action 
on the roof was common in comedy, and it is probable 
that both in tragedy and comedy the upper story did 
not occupy the whole of the roof of the lower, but left 
room for a certain amount of action.”’ 
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is sketched in colors of pomp and luxury, but 
its organization is strict and methodical, and it 
is only on the last page or two of his fragmen- 
tary dialogue that Plato begins, quite unex- 
pectedly were it not for the introduction, to in- 
timate a decline in Atlantian morality. Down 
to 120 D 5, the Atlantians behave as the in- 
habitants of a commercial utopia should. Their 
hearts are kind and noble, their minds filled 
with wisdom; they are satisfied with little, and 
they scorn everything save virtue; even gold 
means nothing to them, though, or precisely 
because, they have a great deal of it.! Their 
monarchic federation, founded on a synthesis 
of fifth-century political thought, has resulted, 
if anything, in an even greater degree of unity 
and order than is ever ascribed to their even- 
tual opponents. 

The second assumption—that Plato has a 
serious purpose—is less easily disproved. Here 
we deal with intangibles, with interpretation 
rather than with fact. The question is closely 
connected with the whole vexed problem of 
Plato’s mythopotia. The Platonic myth has 
been variously defined; but it may be safely 
asserted that the Critias differs markedly from 
the other dialogues, in that its content is one 
of myth alone, of leisurely story-telling, to the 
complete exclusion of anything resembling ab- 
stract discussion. We know that in his old age 
Plato began to take a somewhat more tolerant 
view of the Pre-Socratics and the contemporar- 
ies of Socrates, that he became freshly inter- 
ested in the writings of men like Democritus 
and of the physical theorists on whose specula- 
tions he based his Timaeus.? We have also been 
shown that in many cases this scientific infor- 
mation, intuitively absorbed and re-created by 
the independent mind of Plato, became the 
life-blood of his poetic fancies. Most of the 
scholars who have worked on this aspect of 


1 Critias 120 E-121 A. Cf. R. Hackforth, CR, 
LVIII, 7-9. 


? Cf. I. Hammer-Jensen, in Archio fiir Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Vol. XXIII, who, however, goes too 
far in denying all Democritean influence upon Plato 
until the writing of the Timaeus. The views of A. E. 
Taylor on this subject are well known. Cf., however, 
W. Jaeger, Diokles von Karystos (Berlin, 1938), p. 212, 
a. i. 


*E. Howald, Hermes, LVII, 63-79. 


Plato’s genius have assumed from the outset 
that a serious philosophical purpose must be 
detected in every one of his myths; but is this 
to be expected of a man of Plato’s imaginative 
capacity? In the case of the Critias, the search 
for a “serious purpose” has been particularly 
damaging to the proper enjoyment of the dia- 
logue. H. Gegenschatz, the latest interpreter of 
the Atlantis myth, takes the traditional view 
that the obvious humor of individual passages 
has no bearing whatever upon the general ar- 
gument. As a result, we are asked to believe 
that the Critias, a hymn in praise of Atlantis, 
was composed with the intent of extolling the 
glory of “Urathen.’’4 

Fortunately, there have been scholars in the 
past who have recognized the impossibility and 
the lack of necessity of integrating the Critias 
in a set scheme of Platonic philosophy.® For 
once, it seems, science becomes the butt, rather 
than the leaven, of Plato’s humorous fancy. 
The Critias is a plaisanterie composed by an 
old man who had recently finished a major 
opus on physical science or cosmology and now 
sought relaxation in writing a parody of sixth- 
and fifth-century political science, or utopia. 
“Parody” is perhaps too violent a word; there 
is no malice in the gusto with which he creates 
his take-off on the type of political theory, half- 
descriptive, half-utopian, which had experi- 
enced its latest flowering in the books of 
Critias and Democritus.® Plato never finished 


4E. Gegenschatz, Platons Atlantis (dissertation; 
Ziirich, 1943), pp. 39 ff. Some of the scholars who have 
stressed the serious, or philosophical, purpose of the 
Critias are: G. Rohr, Platons Stellung zur Geschichte 
(Berlin, 1932), p. 98; P. Friedlander, Platon, I 
(Berlin, 1928), 231 ff.; E. Salin, Platon und die grie- 
chische Utopie (Munich, 1921), p. 84; P. Frutiger, Les 
Mythes de Platon (Paris, 1930), pp. 244ff.; J. A. 
Stewart, The Myths of Plato (London, 1905), pp. 
451 ff. 


§ Longinus considered the myth a simple literary 
showpiece without philosophical meaning: Proclus In 
Platonis Timaeum comm., ed. E. Diehl (Leipzig, 1903), 
p. 83; Constantin Ritter, Platon, II (Munich, 1923), 
867, expresses himself to the same effect; P. Stécklein, 
in Philologus, Suppl. XXX, Heft 3, p. 50, seems to 
acknowledge the fact that the Timaeus and Critias 
form a problem outside the general area of the 
Platonic myth. 


‘Cf. W. A. Heidel, “‘A Suggestion concerning 
Plato’s Atlantis,"" Proc. Amer. Acad. Arts and 
Sciences, LX VIII, 193. Unfortunately, Heidel's treat- 
ment of the matter is somewhat general. 
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the dialogue; thus the work did not seem im- 
portant enough to him to demand completion.” 

It appears, therefore, that the traditional 
views which Mr. Brumbaugh has chosen as 
premises for his note are, to say the least, open 
to serious doubt. Now for some specific objec- 
tions. 

1. While there is only one numerical detail 
given in the section on prehistoric Athens, 
figures abound in the description of Atlantis. 
This, Mr. Brumbaugh holds, can only mean 
that the figures are to shed some light on the 
peculiar character of the Atlantian state. 

Just the reverse is the case. Only if we had 
as many figures about Athens as we have about 
Atlantis and if the Athenian figures differed 
palpably from those of Atlantis would we be 
entitled to draw any conclusions. As it is, the 
section dealing with Athens is drawn only in 
bare outline. If we take Critias at his word,*® 
we might quote figures such as the nuptial 
number from the Republic to obtain the desired 
parallel—not, I feel, to the benefit of Brum- 
baugh’s thesis. The role of numbers in the 
Platonic myths has never been satisfactorily 
examined.® But, even if all other Platonic 
myths exhibited figures which were based on 
a dialectical number theory, such as that ad- 
vanced by Brumbaugh (an unlikely possibil- 
ity), its operation in the Critias would still 
require specific proof. 

2. The rulers of Atlantis meet alternately 
every fifth and sixth year (i.e., every four and 
five years, not, as Brumbaugh says, every five 
and six years). Mr. Brumbaugh considers this 
a proof of their basic ignorance of the nature 
of number. The kings are not intelligent 
enough to recognize the incompatibility of the 
odd and the even. 

As for the “basic opposition” of odd and 
even in Plato’s thought, we need only remark 
that the figures of the myth of Er, to which Mr. 
Brumbaugh refers, are similarly compounded 
of odd and even. The same may be said of the 


‘Scholars now generally discredit the account of 
Plutarch (Solon 32), who makes Plato die before the 
completion of the Critias. A detailed exposition of the 
view sketched in this note will be attempted elsewhere. 

§ Critias 110 D. 

‘Individual passages have, of course, been dealt 
with (cf. J. Adam, The Republic of Plato, II (Cam- 
bridge, 1929], 201 ff., 264 ff.; and others). 
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Timaeus throughout, and of Laws 737, where 
Plato proposes that his 5,040 citizens may be 
divided either by 2 or by 3 according to admin- 
istrative requirements. 

The alternation of four and five years 
clearly refers to an intercalary cycle such as 
formed the subject of inquiry for Oinopides 
and Meton and their colleagues. We should 
remember that intercalation was not the excep- 
tion but the rule in Greek religious calendars, 
owing to the lunar disposition of the old agri- 
cultural festivals. An Olympiad, e.g., consisted 
of 49 and 50 months alternately.!° 

Thus the assemblies of the kings point to a 
larger unit, a magnus annus of nine years. This 
may well be related to the period of 9,000 years 
featured elsewhere in the dialogue." The figure 
9 itself appears to be the result of subtracting 1 
from the decad (ef. the magni anni of 19 and 59 
years mentioned in fifth-century writings).! 

3. Starting from the notion that the com- 
bination of 5 and 6 symbolizes the basic irra- 
tionality of the Atlantian state, Brumbaugh 
then proceeds to derive all the other figures in 
the myth, or almost all, from these two. 

With the premise of the thesis open to 
doubt, the remainder of the construct col- 
lapses. Poseidon had five pairs of sons, not be- 
cause Plato wanted the figure 5, but because 
he had taken over one pair of brothers from an 
Ionian source (consciously or unconsciously) ,!* 
and he wanted to increase the number of rulers 
to ten, in keeping with Athenian administra- 
tive institutions. Poseidon’s statue stars six 
horses, because the Ionian deity is supposed to 
appear wealthy and a mere quadriga would not 
serve the purpose equally well. Six votes are 
necessary for the death sentence over any one 
king, not because of an imaginary social func- 
tion of the figure 6, but because 6 constitute an 
absolute majority of 10. 

Instances could be multiplied at random. 

10W. Kubitschek, Grundriss der antiken Zeit- 
rechnung (Munich, 1928), pp. 83ff.; also M. P. 
Nilsson, Die Entstehung und religidse Bedeutung des 
griechischen Kalenders (Lund, 1918), pp. 41 ff., and 


his Primitive Time Reckoning (Lund, 1920), pp. 362 ff. 
11 Critias 108 E; also Timaeus 23 E. 


12H. Diels, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker’, ed. 
Kranz (Berlin, 1934-38), I, 394, Oinopides 9. 

13 Critias 114 AB; ‘‘Atlas’’ and ‘‘Eumelos-Gadei- 
ros’’ are the only geographical names among the ten. 
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True enough, Plato did expend a considerable 
amount of ingenuity on his figures, to make 
them relate to, and bolster, the character of his 
story. But the Critias is a nostalgic trifle in 
which Plato tries to recapture the intellectual 
atmosphere of his childhood. The accumula- 
tion of 5’s and 6’s which Brumbaugh has 
rightly discerned is nothing more than a re- 
minder of the old clash between two systems of 
reckoning, the decimal and the duodecimal. 
The clash was still unresolved in Plato’s day; 
Frank'‘ has suggested that the decadic theory 
known as that of Philolaus was worked out at 
the Academy itself. But by the peculiarly non- 
chalant way in which Plato intersperses his 


1%E,. Frank, Plato und die sogenannten Pytha- 
goreer (Halle, 1923), Beilage XX. For the clash of the 
two numerical systems cf. How and Wells, A Com- 
mentary on Herodotus (Oxford, 1912), II 366ff., 
Appen. XIX. 


description of Atlantis with multiples and 
quotients of 10 and 12 he means to carry us 
back to an older age, when utopian constructs, 
political or astronomical, were liberally spiced 
with ideal figures. Thus, the 5’s and 6’s serve 
the same purposes as the roundness and the 
immense size exhibited by the figures of the 
armed strength of Atlantis. They combine to 
raise the island realm to the status of a utopia. 
Far from admitting that “Poseidon geometrises 
like a carpenter’s apprentice,” Friedlinder 
stresses the almost perfect harmony and con- 
sistency of Plato’s imaginative blueprint. 
There is nothing irrational about this purest, 
this most ideal, of all utopias. 


Tuomas G. RoSENMEYER 
Strate University or Iowa 


18 Friedlinder, op. cit., I, 270 ff. 


LINDSAY’S QVR 


In a review of my Latin Subjunctive (CP, 
XLIII [1948], 270) Professor Whatmough 
complains that I accept “without a qualm” 
the qur of Lindsay’s text of Plautus. He con- 
tinues: “He [i.e., Lindsay] seems to have been 
misled by C/L, I*?, 2189. But that inscription 
is known only from Cod. Vat. 5248, and its 
qur is no more evidence for ‘OL. qur’ than the 
qur of other manuscripts, or their quum for 
cum. Qur is just as barbarous, and for once 
Lindsay nodded.” 

This is all moonshine. The inscription exists 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale in the very solid 
form of a bronze tablet. E. Babelon and J. A. 
Blanchet (Catalogue des bronzes antiques de la 
Bibliotheque nationale, p. 707, No. 2299) give a 
reproduction of it, showing the “barbarous” 
QVR quite plainly. And the best of the joke is 
that, in the transcript of the inscription in Cod. 


Vat. 5248 which Whatmough asserts to be the 
only authority for the spelling qur, the word 
does not appear as qur at all, but as cur! So it 
was not Lindsay who “nodded.” 

It is for the expert philologists to say 
whether qur is an etymologically correct form. 
But, in any case, philologists themselves must 
agree that spelling at any given date is a 
matter of convention and very often disre- 
gards etymological correctness. The inscription 
at least proves that the word was sometimes 
spelled gur in the Republican period. And, since 
neither cur nor quor occurs on any Republican 
inscription, we have no direct early evidence 
for any other spelling. 


S. A. HanprorD 


Kinqa’s CoLitEGE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE EDITORS AND PUBLISHER OF 
THE THESAURUS LINGUAE LATINAE 


LEIPzIG UND MUNCHEN 
Dezember 1948 
Die Arbeit am Thesaurus Linguae Latinae 
... hat wihrend des vergangenen Krieges nie 
aufgehért und geht auch jetzt, bei allen noch 


bestehenden Schwierigkeiten weiter. Arbeits- 
stiitte des Institutes, das seinen Apparat (das 
gewaltige Zettelmaterial, die Bibliothek) vollig 
unversehrt hat erhalten kénnen, war in den 
letzten Kriegs- und den ersten Nachkriegs- 








na Coos: Qa. 
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jahren die Benediktinerabtei Scheyern; die 
Ricksiedlung von diesem Bergungsort nach 
Miinchen, dem eigentlichen Sitz des Thesau- 
rus-Bureaus, konnte soeben durchgefiihrt 
werden. Die deutschen Akademien und der 
Staat Bayern, bisher die hauptsiichlichsten 
Kostentriiger, tun das ihnen Mégliche, um den 
Fortgang des Werkes zu gewiihrleisten. Dane- 
ben schenkt das Ausland dem Unternehmen 
titiges Interesse; seine Hilfsbereitschaft hat 
zunichst einen Ausdruck darin gefunden, dass 
von der Schweizerischen Thesaurus-Kommis- 
sion in Verbindung mit wissenschaftlichen 
Kérperschaften in den USA, England und 
Schweden (American Philological Association, 
The British Academy, Kung]. Vitterhets Hi- 
storie och Antikvitets Akademien) ein Schwei- 
zer, fritherer langjihriger Mitarbeiter am 
Thesaurus, fiir die Stelle des Generalredaktors 
zur Verfiigung gestellt wurde. 

Die Drucklegung des Werkes ist seit Ende 
1943 unterbrochen; zuletzt waren erschienen: 


Fasc. 
excoquo-exhorresco (1939) 
exhorresco-expavesco (1942) 
homicidium-—hospes (1940) 
hospes-hystrix (1942) 
in-inclutus (1939) 
inclutus-inde (1941) 
inde-induviae (1943) 
mano-matrimonium (1939) 
matrimonium—membrum 

(1939) 


Druckfertiges Manuskript liegt bei den Redak- 
tionen aller in Arbeit befindlichen Binde (E, I, 
M) je fiir mehrere Faszikel vor. Mit dem 
Abschluss des E-Bandes, an dem nur noch vier 
Faszikel fehlen, wird die erste Hilfte des 


Gesamtwerkes (A-H) vollendet sein. Es 
besteht daher die Absicht, den Druck dieses 
Bandes vordringlich zu férdern, ohne dass 
jedoch das gleichzeitige Erscheinen von I- und 
M-Faszikeln in Frage gestellt wiire. 

Die Verlagsgesellschaft B. G. Teubner, bei 
der von frither her die Verlagsrechte liegen, 
hofft, den Faszikel V2, 11 (“expavesco— 
expono”’), dessen Satz abgeschlossen ist, 
baldigst ausliefern zu kénnen. 

Leitung des Thesaurus wie Verlag bitten, 
hieraus zu ersehen, dass sie alle Krafte der 
Fortsetzung des Werkes mit dem Ziele eines- 


méglichst baldigen Abschlusses zuwenden 
wollen, wenn auch daneben zusiitzliche Auf- 
gaben entstanden sind, da der Verlag im Jahre 
1943 sein gesamtes Lager an friiher erschiene- 
nen Biinden verlor. Vernichtet wurde auch der 
Bestand an einzelnen Lieferungen, die zwi- 
schen 1940 und 1943 fertiggestellt waren, aber 
einer Anzahl ausliindischer Bezieher nicht mehr 
geliefert werden konnten. Der Verlag wird den 
Nachdruck dieser Faszikel méglichst bald zu 
erreichen suchen. Die neue Bereitstellung der 
friiheren Bande wird gleichfalls im Auge 
behalten. 

Aus technischen Griinden werden die 
bisherigen Bezieher gebeten, ihre Adressen und 
genaue Angaben iiber die zuletzt bezogenen 
Lieferungen dem Verlag bzw. der Sortiments- 
buchhandlung, durch die der Bezug erfolgt, 
zur Weiterleitung an den Verlag zu iibermit- 
teln. Eine durch die Verhiltnisse verursachte 
Erhéhung des Bezugspreises wird voraussicht- 
lich in Kauf genommen werden miissen. Neue 
Bezieher werden gebeten, ihre Anmeldungen 
ebenfalls dem Verlage umgehend zuzustellen. 

Die Direktion des Thesaurus-Bureaus, die 
fiir alle wissenschaftlichen Auskiinfte gern zur 
Verfiigung steht, bittet im Einvernehmen mit 
dem Verlag die Empfinger dieses Rundschrei- 
bens, seinen Inhalt auch weiteren Interessenten 
zuginglich zu machen. Die Unterzeichneten 
danken im voraus fiir jede Unterstiitzung. 
Denn es ist ihr Wunsch, dass alle Freunde 
lateinischer Sprache und antiker Kultur ihre 
Teilnahme dem Werke erhalten oder neu 
zuwenden: gilt es doch, die Schitze jener 
Sprache zu bergen, die eine der Grundlagen 
unserer geistigen Existenz ist. 


FUR DIE HERAUSGEBER 
Als Geschiftsfiihrer der Akademischen Kommis- 
sion fiir die Herausgabe des Thesaurus Lin- 
guae Latinae: 
Der stellvertretende Vorsitzende gez. Pror. 
Dr. ALBERT REHM 


Die Direktion des Thesaurus-Bureaus: 
Der Generalredaktor gez. Dr. Heinz HAFFrEeR 
(13b) Miinchen 2, Arcisstrasse 8! 


FUR DEN VERLAG 
B. G. TeuBNer Verlagsgesellschaft 
Verlagsredaktion gez. HERBERT Marx 
(10b) Leipzig C 1, Poststrasse 3 
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History of the Persian Empire. By A. T. OLm- 
STEAD. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1948. Pp. xix+576+70 pls. $10. 

This being a posthumous work, it would be 
amiss to discuss the book in detail. Defuit ul- 
tima lima. I must protest, however, against the 
misuse of illustrations. Rostovtzeff has taught 
us all, I hope, that reproductions of monu- 
ments must be accompanied by detailed ex- 
planatory notices. In this book, however, the 
reader will not even find cross-references be- 
tween the text and the more than two hun- 
dred illustrations; even a list of plates is miss- 
ing. 

The work is a companion volume and sequel 
to Olmstead’s History of Assyria (1923) and 
History of Syria and Palestine (1931). Only 
this time the array of texts and data is even 
more impressive. It takes a classicist’s breath 
away, to hurry with the author from Persian 
to Accadian, Elamite, Egyptian, Phoenician, 
and so on. But, profane readers as we are, we 
shall be glad to find at hand these countless 
items drawn from the mysterious treasuries of 
the Near East. Whether you are interested in 
the administration of Darius’ laws (p. 127), in 
the Chaldean calendar (p. 200), in the king- 
dom of Minaeans (p. 441), or in conversion 
of Aramean settlers in Egypt to local gods 
(p. 462), you will find something to learn in 
Olmstead’s book. He includes facts about al- 
most every aspect of ancient civilization, neg- 
lecting neither the woes of the temple scribe 
Petesi, involved in a litigation in 513 B.c. (p. 
220), nor the gay story of King Rhampsinitus’ 
daughter (p. 323), the trivial as well as the 
serious concerns of the men who lived under 
Persian sway. Add that the author gives copi- 
ous quotations from the sources and that he 
grasps at occasions to describe sites and monu- 
ments. A chapter, for instance, is dedicated to 
Persepolis under Darius (pp. 172-83), while 
another describes the same site at Xerxes’ 
time (pp. 272-88). For us it is particularly im- 


portant that Olmstead includes the Greek 
world in his “Persica’”; for, as he rightly 
stresses, about 500 B.c. the wealthiest and 
more advanced half of the Greek world was 
ruled by Persia (p. 88). Hence many pages are 
devoted, for instance, to Democritus, pre- 
sented as a pupil of eastern wisdom and popu- 
larizer of astronomical discoveries of the 
Babylonian Naburimanni (pp. 331-42). 

Thus the work is thought of as a history of 
the Greeks and the “barbarians,” from Cyrus 
to Alexander, written from oriental, especially 
Achaemenian, standpoint, with particular ref- 
erence to the cultures of the period. The idea is, 
indeed, attractive. In fact, the book is no his- 
tory but, to say it in Greek terms, hypomne- 
mata on the subject. The so-called historical 
“facts”: battles and harem intrigues, monu- 
ments, new laws, prices and wages, and so on, 
are registered with a cataloguer’s thorough- 
ness. But each “fact”? appears isolated, none 
stands out for more than a moment; all are 
drawn on the same level, no clear distinction 
is kept between major events and accidental 
items of information. You read about Nehe- 
miah’s mission to Jerusalem (p. 346). The fol- 
lowing paragraph suddenly mentions the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian War, the next 
one starts as follows: ‘That same year Euripi- 
des staged his Medea,” then the plague is 
mentioned. Then we suddenly learn that at 
this time Pharnaces was satrap of Hellespon- 
tine Phrygia. That brings forward reliefs which 
date from the time of Pharnaces’ father, and 
so on. The present reviewer, at least, is unable 
to make head or tail of such desultory narra- 
tive. If even the author’s naive purpose was 
to show the past “as it was,” a historical nar- 
rative must be “an organized body,” as the 
Greeks used to say. 

But the punctuated projection of the past 
on one plane somehow seems to agree with the 
author’s historical outlook. Accumulating 
data, he rarely bothers to ask Why? He re- 
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cords that, “to our amazement,” not a single 
tablet from the Persepolis archives is written 
in Persian, so that “the Persian writing was 
purely artificial” (pp. 176 and 480). But this 
“amazement” does not lead to setting a prob- 
lem. He notes that, according to Herodotus, 
the Magi were a separate tribe (p. 29), but 
you have to read E. Benveniste, Les Mages 
dans V'ancien Iran (1988), to realize the mean- 
ing of this information for the understanding 
of the Iranian religions. He devotes many 
pages to the Persian administration and quotes 
numerous records; but he never makes the 
evident inference that the Achaemenian domi- 
nation, like that of the Arab caliphs, was only 
a superstructure, erected on the pre-existing 
local foundations. He notes, however, two par- 
ticular cases of Assyrian influence in Persian 
government (p. 157). Once again, trees con- 
ceal forest. 

This cast of the book dangerously conceals 
lacunae and incertitudes of our knowledge. I 
have often wondered why, for Greeks as well 
as for Egyptians, the Persian conqueror was a 
“Mede,” although the Median dominion be- 
tween the Caspian and the Halys River never 
troubled the pharaohs or threatened the Ioni- 
an cities. The author quietly remarks that 
Medes being honored equally with Persians by 
Cyrus, foreigners spoke regularly of the Medes 
and Persians and “when they used a single 
term, it was ‘the Mede’ ” (p. 37). The author 
assumes that Zoroaster had preached under 
the protection of Vishtaspa, Darius’ father, 
and that Darius was influenced by the prophet 
(pp. 106 and 197). It is not necessary to be 
initiated into the mysteries of Mazdaism to 
see a flagrant contradiction between the Zoro- 
astrian rule to throw corpses to wild beasts 
and Darius’ grandiose tomb near Persepolis. 
The author says nothing about this, but he 
carefully notes the architectural difference be- 
tween the graves of Darius and Cyrus (p. 228). 

The Hellenist looking forward to the chap- 
ter on the Persian war is going to be disap- 
pointed. Again, the author’s standpoint is ex- 
cellent. He speaks of ‘Problems of the Greek 
Frontier” as seen from Susa (p. 151), and, in 
describing Darius’ and Xerxes’ campaigns in 
Greece, he does not spare interpretations. 
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Quoting Thucydides (i. 69. 5), he explains the 
Persian failure by errors of Persian leaders. If 
Mardonius had not destroyed Eretria, Athens 
would have been handed over to him (p. 160). 
If Mardonius had refused battle at Plataea, 
the Greek coalition “would undoubtedly have 
broken up” (p. 258). But defeats need no ex- 
planation. Blind toward the future, we ail and 
always commit blunders—conquerors and con- 
quered alike. Yet, the “‘ifs’ aside, the plain 
fact remains that the Persian host lost every 
pitched battle against the Greeks, from 
Marathon to Gaugamela. Why? We expect 
the answer from the latest historian of Persia. 
He does not even ask the question. His reader 
will hardly suspect that in Persian war, hop- 
lite opposed bowman, cavalry happened to 
meet its match in hoplites, and that “the 
Medes of the bent bow,” advancing under the 
lash, were stopped by the citizens ready to die 
in obedience to the law. 


Euias J. BICKERMAN 
New York 


The Necropolis. By N. P. Touu. (The Excava- 
tions at Dura-Europos, Conducted by Yale 
University and the French Academy of In- 
scriptions and Letters, Preliminary Report 
of the Ninth Season of Work, 1935-1936. 
Edited by M. I. Rostovrzerr, A. R. BEL- 
LINGER, F. E. Brown, and C. B. WELLEs, 
Part II.) New Haven: Yale University 
Press; London: Geoffrey Cumberlege (Ox- 
ford University Press), 1946. Pp. viii+ 
150+65 pls. $5.00. 


The Necropolis of Dura covers an area 
about 1 km. long, between the western wall of 
the city and the desert. A general description 
has already been included in F. Cumont, 
Fouilles de Dura Europos (Paris, 1926); in- 
vestigations were renewed during the thirties. 
The results of these explorations are published 
in the present report. 

The area comprises more than a thousand 
catacombs, according to present estimates; 
but many are so poorly preserved that exca- 
vating them often seems “‘a rather thankless 
task” (p. 3). The explorations of 1934-37, 
therefore, concentrated on a large mound of 
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rubbish that probably accumulated when the 
town was cleared from debris after the earth- 
quake of a.p. 160 or when the Romans estab- 
lished themselves in the city in a.p. 165. The 
expectation that under the protection of this 
mound some tombs would be found intact and 
others at least less severely disturbed proved 
justified. In fact, the excavation throws a 
curious sidelight on the social and cultural con- 
ditions of the ancient caravan city. 

It seems that burials by cremation came to 
the town only with the Roman garrison, and 
even then remained infrequent exceptions. 
Single graves, common in the light soil of the 
mound, were for the impecunious and the 
slaves. The usual type of middle-class burial in 
Dura was in the catacombs. A narrow stair- 
way leads down to an underground chamber, 
around which deep burial niches—loculi—are 
cut in the soft rock. The Syro-Phoenician ori- 
gin of this type of catacombs becomes ever 
more probable (p. 7). 

Collective burial places of this kind may be 
maintained by families, religious or profes- 
sional organizations, or private undertakers. 
For Dura the latter is the likely supposition 
(pp. 19 ff.). Conditions in the tombs show that 
loculi were periodically emptied and used for 
new burials. Once the coffin was placed inside, 
each loculus should probably be sealed with 
stones and plaster, but, actually, this was sel- 
dom done. The neglectful practices, of which 
there is abundant evidence in all the cata- 
combs, make it impossible to assume that 
burial ceremonies were conducted inside. Ob- 
viously, the gravediggers were left alone to 
handle the coffins in these uncomfortable 
places and often did their job rather hurriedly. 

These conditions did not deter the thieves, 
who, it seems, usually broke the upper part of 
the stone slabs closing the entrances and thus 
gained access to the catacombs. Yet their 
booty cannot have been rich. As shown by the 
few tombs found intact, the people of Dura did 
not indulge in luxurious burial customs. There 
is evidence of the old habit of surrounding the 
bodies with a few objects of common use, most- 
ly ceramics. No personal belongings were, as & 
rule, placed in the coffins of men. An exception 
is Tomb 24, which yielded some iron arrow- 
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heads. The burials of women are more gener- 
ously furnished, especially with toilet articles 
like perfume containers of glass or pottery or 
bronze mirrors in wooden frames. Jewelry, 
rather inexpensive, is also common. Thin, oval, 
golden plates covering eyes and mouths, as 
well as small golden leaves, probably from 
burial crowns, seem to form part of all burials; 
but it appears that not rarely the gravediggers 
themselves removed these modest valuables, 
even before other plunderers had a chance 
(p. 21). A silver coin, preferably one out of 
currency, was sometimes placed in a purse and 
attached to a belt now long disintegrated, so 
that only the coin remained to provide for the 
last journey of the dead. 

Since the tombs were not accessible to the 
public, they lack all decorations. Considerable 
ingenuity was required to establish even a ten- 
tative chronology among them. Fortunately, 
typological groups can be distinguished by 
properly analyzing the interior arrangement 
of the tombs. This was conclusively demon- 
strated by the excavators (pp. 9 ff.). It seems 
that the architectural type developed quickly 
from simple underground chambers holding 
only one burial (Group I) to the larger cata- 
combs containing many loculi (Groups III and 
later). But absolute dates are rarely available. 
In Group VIII, one tomb is dated by inscrip- 
tion to the year a.p. 36 (Tomb 47). The last 
group, X, consists of only one tomb, which 
must have been almost new when Dura was 
destroyed in a.p. 256. Beyond these dates no 
more than a relative chronology can be ob- 
served; the few coins discovered in the tombs 
can have no dating force except as a terminus 
post quem. Obviously, every suitable architec- 
tural solution, once established, remained long 
in use. Tombs of Type III, the most numerous 
group, were built and used all through the last 
two centuries B.c. Another very common type, 
IV, remained in use from the first century B.c. 
almost up to a.p. 250. Coins found in cata- 
combs of this group range from Antiochus I 
(281-261 B.c.) to Commodus (a.p. 177-92). 

Above ground the only conspicuous monu- 
ments in the necropolis were the tower tombs. 
Their type is not uncommon in the middle 
Euphrates region (pp. 140 ff.). So far, the rem- 
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nants of eight towers have been discovered, 
each built on a square plan with a stepped 
foundation. The exterior is decorated with two 
to four engaged columns and corner pilasters. 
Tower C proved an especially important dis- 
covery because, when it collapsed, one wall 
fell down as a solid block. The wall was found 
rather well preserved when examined from be- 
neath, during the excavation. Its remains in- 
clude a considerable part of the second story 
above the cornice, thus yielding ‘‘more evi- 
dence than any of the similar monuments still 
standing” (pp. 142 ff. and reconstruction, PI. 
XXIV). The author suggests that towers of 
this type at Dura, with exterior loculi in the 
stylobate and winding stairs inside, be dated 
to the last fifty years before our era (pp. 
148 ff.). 

The detailed inventory of all excavated 
tombs occupies an important section of the re- 
port (pp. 24 ff.), accompanied by good illus- 
trations (Pls. XX XIII-LXI). Yet the objects 
in this list do not exhibit great variety. Com- 
mon-ware (abbreviated ‘“c.w.”) pottery is 
much in evidence, but the prevailing type is 
the green glazed ware which, during the 
Parthian period, apparently was the only 
kind of decorative ceramics available (p. 101). 
Remarkable among the personal ornaments 
are silver earrings decorated with heads, 
double heads, or a stylized representation of 
the “Nude Goddess.” These types remained in 
use, with little change, from Hellenistic times 
to the’ first century a.p. and beyond (pp. 
118 ff.). 

For a long time a highly standardized type 
of wooden coffin was used for almost all burials. 
It had a simplified Hellenistic form with a lid 
resembling a gable roof and was probably in- 
troduced by the Greek settlers (pp. 99 ff.). 
After the end of the second century A.pD., this 
type was gradually replaced by Mesopotamian 
clay sarcophagi. The report illustrates a rather 
luxurious, glazed specimen, decorated in the 
Hellenistic-Mesopotamian manner with col- 
umns along both sides; but, rather surprising- 
ly, it shows a molded mask on the lid (pp. 
97 ff.). Obviously, this represents a typified 
face, related to the anthropoid sarcophagi and 
the old idea that the coffin constitutes the 
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last form of man himself. Another curious ex- 
ample is a common-ware sarcophagus excavat- 
ed in town, close to the city wall (pp. 7, 96 f.). 
It has the shape of a rudimentary slipper; this 
unusual type, perhaps of the Parthian period, 
is paralleled only by a similar specimen dis- 
covered at Assur. 

Generally, the report presents its findings 
with commendable clarity and offers a sound 
basis for their appraisal in terms of cultural 
history. As it seems to this reader, the most 
evident result in this respect is the compara- 
tive uniformity and stability of customs and 
daily needs reflected by the burials of Dura. 
Cultural divergencies can be noticed, especial- 
ly between Hellenistic and Mesopotamian ele- 
ments. But the bulk of the material remains 
rather homogeneous through all upheavals of 
the Hellenistic and Roman era. Nor do the 
burials indicate significant fluctuations of 
wealth. Even the diversity of religious creeds 
and beliefs, so obvious in the town, thus far 
hardly left a trace in the city of the dead. 


Otro J. BRENDEL 
Indiana University 


The Attalids of Pergamon. By EstuEer V. Han- 
SEN. (“Cornell Studies in Classical Philolo- 
gy,” Vol. XXIX.) Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1947. Pp. xxxvi+464. 
$4.50. 


In this work the author struggles bravely 
with the task of giving in a single volume an 
inclusive account of Attalid history and Per- 
gamene culture. After a short chapter on to- 
pography and early history, four chapters (pp. 
15-151) are devoted to the narrative history 
from Philetaerus to the organization of the 
Roman province of Asia. Then come chapters 
on “The Kingdom of the Attalids (pp. 153- 
217), “The Building Activities of the Attalids” 
(pp. 219-74), “The Art of Pergamon” (pp. 
275-351), “Attalid Patronage of Learning” 
(pp. 353-94), and “The Cults of Pergamon” 
(pp. 395-426). A map of the valley of the Cai- 
cus is given as a Frontispiece. There is an ex- 
cellent Bibliography (pp. xix-xxxvi), more de- 
tailed references in the numerous footnotes, 
and an adequate Index. 
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The book is extremely meticulous, shows 
evidence of a great deal of research, and fills a 
real need. In spite of the importance of the 
subject, there was scarcely any account of 
Pergamum available in English more inclusive 
than Rostovtzeff’s chapter in the eighth vol- 
ume of the Cambridge Ancient History, supple- 
mented by the pertinent parts of Ashmole’s 
chapter on art in the same volume. Hence there 
was room for a fuller popular account, or a de- 
tailed scholarly work, or both. Miss Hansen’s 
work, as it were, falls between the two types. It 
is too full, includes too many scholarly discus- 
sions in the text, and is not quite sprightly 
enough for the general reader. One task at- 
tempted is virtually impossible—to put across 
successfully a rather lengthy account of archi- 
tecture and art without the aid of a single illus- 
tration. To be sure, a reader can gather other 
volumes with illustrations on his desk, but, in 
that case, he is already beginning to study a 
problem and not merely to read a book. Hence, 
if a general reader turns to the present work for 
an introduction to Pergamene art, it will be for 
want of something better. Personally, I should 
prefer the pertinent chapters in Frederik Poul- 
sen’s little popular book on Hellenistic art, 
which is adequately illustrated but, unfortu- 
nately, is in Danish. There does not seem to be 
anything equivalent in English. Hence it is 
easy to understand and sympathize with Miss 
Hansen’s efforts, even if she would have been 
better advised to have written a briefer and 
more impressionistic sketch. On the other hand, 
the effort to keep the balance even has led to 
the treatment of many subjects too briefly for a 
scholarly contribution. The material covered is 


1 Den hellenistiske kunst (‘Kultur og videnskab.”’ 
issued by Studentersamfundets oplysningsforening, 
No. 57 (Copenhagen: Poul Branner, 1938]). The cost 
of the plates for the 114 illustrations was borne by 
Ny Carlsbergfondet. Will some of our foundations 
please follow suit? Support of good works of popular- 
ization may be just as important as the support of the 
research back of them. 

Students of Hellenistic history who may read the 
book are likely to become prejudiced against it at the 
outset, when they find Antigonus Monophthalmus 
spoken of as a ruler of Macedonia, his chief effort at 
uniting the former empire of Alexander placed in 316, 
and the Battle of Gaza in 312 spoken of as ending all 
hope of union (p. 8). The author's grasp of Hellenistic 
history, however, seems to be better than this state- 
ment implies. 


so complicated and extensive that it has been 
necessary to be selective even in the documen- 
tation. For the Pergamene material proper, 
however, it looks as if an effort has been made 
to omit nothing of importance. Yet such a pro- 
cedure is bound to lead to complications. It was 
wise economy to omit detailed documentation 
for the Macedonian wars, but it was a mis- 
take to do so for the accusations leveled against 
Eumenes II for his conduct during the Third 
Macedonian War and especially the interest- 
ing statement concerning Valerius Antias as 
“the mouthpiece of the opposition” (p. 112), 

Some features of the author’s technique are 
likely to be criticized. Polybius is cited accord- 
ing to the edition of Hultsch (p. xxiv), though 
we have long become accustomed to Biittner- 
Wobst. Inscriptions are not always cited by 
the most recent standard editions, but CJA 
is used at times instead of JG?, and Syll. in- 
stead of Syll.*. Incidentally, CIGS represents 
a title which no longer needs to be used. The 
Dionysiac artists frequently are referred to as 
technites (pp. 158 f., 417 f.), the word apparent- 
ly being used as a plural form. The objection- 
able practice of using Greek spelling and Latin 
endings in rendering technical terms seems to 
have been avoided except for one slip, katoikiae 
(p. 159). The reference to “the Aetolian coun- 
cil” (p. 74) is unfortunate. It probably is due 
to Livy xxxv. 43. 7 and 44. 1, where “council” 
seems to be the normal translation of concil- 
ium; but Livy is writing about the primary as- 
sembly and “council” suggests boule or syned- 
rion. OGIS, 483. 98-99, referring to the cost of 
repairs on walls owned in common, is inter- 
preted to mean that “the one who is willing 
pays two thirds and he who refuses must pay 
all the cost” (p. 178); obviously, the shares of 
the two were two-fifths and three-fifths (cf. 
Dittenberger’s n. 42). Where the dollar equiva- 
lent of sums of money is given (pp. 188, 357), 
the pre-1933 dollar is used. Few typographical 
errors or minor slips will cause trouble. On 
page 158 for ‘6000 talents” read ‘6000 
drachmas.” In Livy xxxvii. 53. 15, quoted on 
page 88, note 48, for fui read adfui. “Cal- 
liupolis” (p. 171) appears to be a misprint for 
“Callipolis.” 

It is also possible to take issue with Miss 
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Hansen on some points of interpretation, for 
instance, when she follows Cardinali in hold- 
ing that the reference to Aegina in connection 
with the offer by Eumenes II of 120 talents to 
the Achaean League makes it possible to esti- 
mate approximately the revenues derived from 
the island, which must have been more than 
the interest on 120 talents (p. 189). It is hard 
to believe that anyone could argue thus. It 
seems incorrect to use a reference to a gift of 
oil to neo? in a letter to a military colony as evi- 
dence for the military character of the neot of 
Pergamum (p. 357). Surely, the neot of the let- 
ter are those of the community to which the 
letter is addressed. One could wish for more on 
isopoliteia than a few brief tantalizing refer- 
ences, though it must be admitted that the 
Pergamene inscriptions need to be supple- 
mented by other material. On the other hand, 
the treaty with Temnos raises interesting 
problems, and L. Robert’s article used and 
cited by Miss Hansen (pp. 173 f. and n. 136) 
supplies an excellent approach. One might also 
wish that a greater effort had been made to de- 
termine how genuine was the democracy of 
that democratic government which existed be- 
fore the Attalids established their power (p. 
173) and was retained under Rome (p. 149). 
It would be ungracious, however, for every 
student to complain that the subjects which in- 
terest him particularly have not been given 
adequate treatment. Pergamum and the Atta- 
lids have such wide and varied ramifications in 
Hellenistic history and institutions that it 
would take superhuman erudition and insight 
to be able to treat every detail adequately. 
Moreover, it must not be overlooked that Miss 
Hansen’s book reveals not only excellent 
knowledge but keen insight and judgment. 
She has recognized as foreign judges the Rho- 
dian judges reported in Pol. xxviii. 7. 9 as act- 
ing for the Achaeans and agrees with the best 
recent scholarship that editors were wrong to 
bracket ‘Podious (p. 102 and n. 104). The dis- 
cussion of the date of the Athena temple (p. 
222, n. 8) is a model of concise and pointed 
statement. Then there is the judgment on the 
power of the Attalids after the Peace of Apa- 
mea and the subsequent settlement. Eumenes 
IThad gained empire “‘not as a reward of valor 
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but as a gift of Rome,” and the power thus ac- 
quired ‘was hardly more than a semblance of 
power” (p. 92). This analysis is supported by 
the later accounts of the attitude of Rome 
toward Eumenes and the Gauls (pp. 118 ff.) 
and toward his successor, Attalus II (pp. 124 
ff.) and finds pathetic expression in a letter of 
the latter king, who finally did not dare to take 
action against disturbers of the peace without 
first consulting Rome. This interpretation is in 
accord with the view now to the fore, probably 
best expressed in Rostovtzeff’s Hellenistic 
World (pp. 1016 f. and passim), that Rome’s 
control of the east began before her ‘‘annexa- 


tion” of various provinces. 
J. A. O. LARSEN 
University of Chicago 


De Samenstelling van den romeinschen Senaat 
gedurende de eerste Eeuw van het Principaat 
(28 voor Chr.—68 na Chr.). By StnGFrrRieD 
J. pE Lager. (Rijksuniversiteit te Gent, 
“Werken uitgeven door de Faculteit van de 
Wijsbegeerte en Letteren,’’ 92° aflevering.) 
Antwerp: De Sikkel, 1941. Pp. 338. 

The excellent studies recently published by 
Lambrechts on the composition of the Roman 
senate in the periods from Hadrian to Com- 
modus (Antwerp, 1936) and from Septimius 
Severus to Diocletian (Budapest, 1937) and 
the less recent one by Stech (Klio, Beiheft X 
[1912]) on the period from Vespasian to Trajan 
still left us as our chief resource for the reign 
of Augustus the inadequate dissertation of 
Fischer (Senatus Romanus qui fuerit Augustt 
temporibus [Berlin, 1908]) and no real resource 
at all for the Julio-Claudian emperors. These 
lacunae have now been ably filled by De Laet’s 
study, which was suggested, like those of Lam- 
brechts, by Professor Van de Weerd. 

The work is divided into three parts. The 
first and largest consists of lists of senators, 
numbered continuously and grouped under 
each of the four emperors, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Claudius, and Nero. Each of these groups is 
subdivided into certi and incerti, and the names 
in each section are arranged alphabetically. 
An index aids the search for particular names. 
The author has made every effort to have his 
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compilation complete. He has based his work 
on the information in both editions of PR and 
in RE (as of 1940), and has used the various 
lists of provincial governors previously com- 
piled, the Année épigraphique, and the prosopo- 
graphical studies of Groag, Stein, Syme, and 
many others. When the information in PIR 
or in RE has seemed inadequate or he has a 
contribution to make, he has expanded his 
summaries of the individual careers. The re- 
sult is a reference list of senators which will re- 
main permanently useful, despite criticisms 
that may still be made of a number of details 
(see, e.g., Herbert Bloch, AJP, LXIX [1948], 
339). 

In the second part the author first draws up 
a number of lists intended to show the evolu- 
tion of the senate through comparison of its 
composition at six stated intervals: 20 B.c.; 
A.D. 14, 37, 42, 54, and 68. Arrangements by 
rank, i.e., princeps, censorii, consulares, etc., 
lead to analyses into patricians and plebeians 
and into Italians and provincials. At the end 
is placed an exceedingly useful list of provincial 
governors. 

It is a reasonable test of the value of such a 
list to place it beside such older ones as Cha- 
pot’s list of the governors of Asia (Prov. rom. 
proconsulaire d’Asie, pp. 305-20, now some- 
what revised in Mélanges Martroye, pp. 81 ff.) 
or Pallu de Lessert’s Fastes des provinces afri- 
caines. For the period covered by this work De 
Laet differs in at least twenty-three particu- 
lars from Chapot, almost always for the better. 
He adds six names, removes four, dates several 
more precisely, and lists several in a more cor- 
rect form. He is not entirely free from errors: 
P. Cornelius Lentulus Augur (2-1 B.c.) is 
given correctly both as De Laet’s No. 132 and 
in Chapot with the praenomen Cn.; and Q. 
Allius Maximus, who is termed proconsul of 
Africa at No. 935, is correctly listed as one of 
the governors of Asia. He is not listed in Cha- 
pot at all. De Laet is probably right in omit- 
ting P. Sulpicius Quirinius from the list for 
Asia, but why do both he and Chapot call him 
“Quirinus” when the form ‘“Quirinius’’ is so 
well attested both in Tacitus (Ann. iii. 48) and 
in inscriptions (see CJL, VIII, 68; Kal. Prae- 
nest. for Mar. 6)? Again, in Africa Proconsu- 
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laris, De Laet has seven names to add to the 
lists of Pallu de Lessert and makes several 
dates more precise. Ap. Claudius Pulcher, how- 
ever, who was tentatively placed in Africa by 
Groag (PIR?, II, 209) on the evidence of a 
coin bearing the inscription “II vir C (oloniae) 
I(uliae) C(oncordiae) F(elicis) C(arthaginis)” 
must now be moved to Bithynia, since Michael 
Grant has shown that the coin was issued by 
Apameia Myrleia [From Imperium to Aucto- 
ritas, pp. 255-58: “II vir C(oloniae) I(uliae) 
C(oncordiae) f(aciundum) e¢(uravit)].”’ In the 
list of governors of Galatia the reviewer is in- 
clined to accept Syme’s view that Plautius 
Silvanus was not a special legate in Pamphylia 
but a regular governor of Galatia and that the 
four names on the anta of the temple in An- 
kara were names of priests rather than of 
Roman governors. Among these, incidentally, 
Metellus (JGRP, III, 157) should be read as 
“Metilius,” the form accepted from Lucas in 
OGIS, 533, and confirmed by Krencker and 
Schede (Der Tempel in Ankara, p. 52) from the 
stone. These are minor points. De Laet’s lists 
are a great improvement and a great conven- 
ience. 

In Part III the author documents well and 
explains reasonably the rapid disappearance of 
patrician families in spite of the attempts of 
the emperors to revive them; and he seems 
correct in his view that Augustus favored them 
as a matter of conscious policy. In fact, under 
all the emperors they held considerably more 
than a proportionate share of the posts of dis- 
tinction. De Laet believes that Tiberius was 
less concerned about the patriciate than Au- 
gustus was: of the consules ordinarii, 73 per 
cent under Augustus were patrician and under 
Tiberius only 58 per cent. But, if one divides 
the reign of Augustus at 5 B.c., quite a differ- 
ent proportion emerges: from 28 to 5 B.c. the 
percentage is 85, but from 5 B.c. to a.p. 14 it is 
55. Apparently, the reign of Tiberius continues 
the policy of the last twenty years of the Au- 
gustan regime, and it began at a time when the 
influence of Tiberius was rather slight. The 
discussion of the novi homines also suffers from 
the lack of any analysis of differences in the 
policy of Augustus at different periods in his 
reign, an analysis which might bring that of 
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Tiberius into a clearer perspective. The author 
establishes how few were the senators of pro- 
vincial origin before Nero and sees in him the 
chief innovator, particularly as the action of 
Claudius in giving access to the senate to the 
Aeduans had no immediately discernible re- 
sult. But among the provincial senators are 
listed members of Italian families who had long 
been engaged in business abroad. The Cas- 
tricii were engaged in business in Sicily, Delos, 
and Smyrna under the Republic (ESAR, IV, 
550 f.). Other provincial senators came from 
Roman colonies, like the Novii Prisci and Ser- 
gius Paullus from Antioch of Pisidia. A striking 
number of provincial families appear in the 
senate under Nero, but the significant influx 
of descendants of native provincials belongs to 
the succeeding period. 

A section on the provincial commands com- 
pares the policies of the different emperors. De 
Laet’s view that the extensive prorogations 
under Tiberius mark the beginning of a policy 
of concentration of power in the emperor’s 
hands seems to me inconsistent with Tiberius’ 
general emphasis upon senatorial responsibil- 
ity. I am inclined to favor Marsh’s view that 
the emperor was chiefly animated by a desire 
for good and stable government. A final section 
remarks that certain findings of Groag and 
Brasslof valid in later periods were not true of 
this one. There are cases of patricians who in 
the vigintivirate fulfilled charges other than 
the mint (against Groag), who held quaestor- 
ships other than the quaestura Caesaris and 
governed praetorian provinces (against Brass- 
lof), and were placed in charge of imperial 
provinces (against Groag). 

In sum, De Laet has given us an excellent 
work of reference based on sound and thorough 
scholarship. It is a pity that a study so useful 
to scholars in many countries was not written 
ina more international language than Flemish. 

T. Ropert S. BrouGHTON 
Bryn Mawr College 


Les Traités de la royauté d’Ecphante, Diotogene 
et Sthénidas. By Louis Dexarre. (“Bibli- 
othéque de la faculté de philosophie et let- 
tres de l’Université de Liége,’’ Fasc. 97.) 
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Liége: Faculté de philosophie et lettres; 
Paris: Librairie E. Droz, 1942. Pp. 
x+318+10. 


Delatte, long known for his contributions 
to the knowledge of the Pythagoreans, has 
published another very useful book. He has 
made a careful study of the manuscripts of 
these little-known writers, edited anew the 
texts, translated them, and provided elaborate 
historical introductions; analyses of vocabu- 
lary, dialect, and style; and copious discursive 
notes. The volume is packed with most erudite 
citations on kingship from the whole field of 
antiquity, so that anyone working in ancient 
political theory will find the book indispen- 
sable. 

The fragments, preserved by Stobaeus, are 
most perplexing. Ascribed in one case to Diotog- 
enes, a name known among the early Pythag- 
oreans, all are patently archaized documents, 
written in a Doric Greek clearly from a later 
date than they pretend, but for that very rea- 
son extremely hard to date. When I translated 
and commented upon them (Yale Classical 
Studies, Vol. I), I frankly admitted my inabil- 
ity to say at what time such artificial writing 
had been done and concerned myself with the 
ideas. Delatte (p. 286) properly rebuked my 
ignorance and has made an, on the whole, con- 
vincing case that the documents were prob- 
ably composed in the second century of our 
era. It is his linguistic analyses which carry 
conviction, though his arguments about vo- 
cabulary often beg the question; but his treat- 
ment of the history of ideas, widely as he is 
informed, leaves much to be desired. 

He traces briefly and quite inadequately the 
oriental (Egyptian and Persian) ideas of king- 
ship, without mentioning the Persian notion 
of the king as incarnate law, so important a 
precedent for Plato, Aristotle, and these Py- 
thagorean fragments alike. In Greece, Delatte 
is annoyed that human kings were so easily and 
variously divinized (“a source of perpetual 
confusion for religious knowledge,” he says [p. 
130]; but I suspect that the confusion is De- 
latte’s) and that the ways of expressing the 
divinity of a king were so diverse, since the 
king is now a god, now a hero, now a son of a 
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god (and in the Hellenistic world son of many 
different gods!), and now simply “associated 
with divinity” (ibid.). This “confusion” he dis- 
misses as “popular,” a confusion to which 
thoughtful writers tried to give some order, 
though on his own evidence the best writers, 
like Plato and Aristotle, show similar laxity. 
The “mystic” theory of kingship, we suddenly 
learn (p. 136), was widely accepted in classical 
Greece but was rejected by the political the- 
orists, which seems to me to pay little heed to 
Plato’s fifteen golden years devoted to trying 
to make a mystic philosopher out of Dionysius 
in Syracuse, an achievement which, Plato be- 
lieved, would have transformed the life of that 
city had he succeeded. 

This “popular” king-mysticism, which saw 
in the divine character of the king the salva- 
tion of the state and of individuals alike, went 
on into, even grew in, the Hellenistic period; 
but Delatte is concerned chiefly to emphasize 
that the Stoics made of the king (following 
Plato, he admits) a living “law.’’ For this 
Stoic teaching Delatte has no early Stoics to 
quote at all and depends chiefly on Cicero and 
Chalcidius. Yet, from this point on, any refer- 
ence to this doctrine in the Pythagorean frag- 
ments and Philo seems to be a Stoic doctrine. 
As Delatte continues into the imperial period, 
he gives a mass of most interesting citations but 
keeps to his notion that he has established that 
the king as a “living law” was Stoic and adds 
to this a peculiar misuse of Philo. He commits 
the strange fault, so common to philologians, 
of supposing that the task of the historian of 
ideas is to trace ideas from document (or 
chance fragment) to document. When two 
documents have similar conceptions (and 
vocabulary) and we can date the one, then the 
problem on this basis seems to be whether the 
other document was a source for the dated one 
or was derived from it. In this way Delatte 
compares the fragments with Philo. He points 
out many notions and words common to Philo 
and the Pythagorean fragments and comes to 
the surprising conclusion that therefore the 
latter were based upon Philo’s writings. 
Eephantus, he finally summarizes, took the 
Philonice doctrines of the Sage, the heavenly 
man, and the vois, “and applied them, by a 


bold transposition, to the mystic monarch” 
(p. 288). Delatte might well have gone on to 
show that Philo also applied these conceptions 
to the king, and yet even this would not 
have marked Philo as the source of Ecphantus 
and the others; for Philo clearly did not invent 
any of those conceptions, and there is no rea- 
son to suppose that he invented their combina- 
tion. 

Philo speaks of the conception of mystic 
king chiefly in two connections. In the first 
(which Delatte does not know) he speaks of it 
elaborately in describing how Augustus and 
Tiberius fulfilled the ideal (and Gaius per- 
verted it). In the second, Philo uses the con- 
ception figuratively to explain the character of 
the early patriarchs, who have mystic saving 
value for all later Jews (and Gentiles who fol- 
low them) because, before the giving of the 
Mosaic law, they fully exemplified the law of 
God in their characters. The conception is a 
difficult one, but I have made much of it in my 
The Politics of Philo Judaeus and By Light, 
Light. Had it not been perfectly familiar in 
Philo’s day, his readers would have been 
amazed indeed at what he said about the em- 
perors and would have been completely per- 
plexed at his figurative treatment of the patri- 
archs. A figurative application means nothing 
unless a literal meaning stands behind the fig- 
ure. The similarities of these fragments and 
Philo led Bréhier to suppose that Philo was 
using the fragments; now Delatte says the au- 
thors of the fragments used Philo. For neither 
conclusion can I see any reason whatever. That 
Philo used the ideas in the way he did seems to 
ine to throw the formation of those ideas into 
the Hellenistic period, just after the end of 
which he lived. It does not throw the dates of 
the fragments back into the Hellenistic age, but 
it does show that these fragments, if written in 
the second century of our era, as Delatte rea- 
sonably thinks, simply expressed variations of 
traditional ideas much older than Philo and 
that the frequent similarity of terms for ex- 
pressing those ideas was the inevitable persist- 
ence of technicalities. The fragments seem to 
me only to have formulated the substance of 
lectures on the subject which were probably 
given, with slight variations, in most of the 
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Hellenistic schools and were repeated in lauda- 
tions (that is, attempts to bring out the best) 
of the usual ruffianly monarchs of that period. 
Delatte has minimized the fact that both in 
Philo and in the fragments the ideas are pre- 
sented in a strongly Pythagorean form, that 
Plato may well reflect an earlier version of that 
Pythagorean king-theory as he knew it from 
Archytas and others, and that thus the real 
beginning, and dominant presentation, of the 
theory in the Hellenistic age was in Pythag- 
orean form. That was the theory suggested 
in my first study, and I cannot see that De- 
latte has in any way weakened it, though we 
must be grateful to him for giving us the text, 
linguistic analysis, and a reasonable date for 


the fragments. 
Erwin R. GooDENOUGH 
Yale University 


Der tragische Gegensatz. By Hans BoGner. 
Heidelberg: F. H. Kerle Verlag, 1947. Pp. 
286. 

Classicists follow the Greek tradition in 
their desire to discover the one and only true 
meaning and significance of as complex a thing 
as Greek tragedy. They start out, in the good 
Aristotelian tradition, by rejecting the con- 
tributions made by their predecessors (includ- 
ing Aristotle) or by showing the limitations of 
these contributions. Then they put forward 
their own solution, insisting on its general ap- 
plicability. Bogner’s new book on the genius of 
Aeschylus is no exception to this rule; yet the 
originality of his thesis and several astute ob- 
servations, made incidentally, deserve our at- 
tention. 

Bogner’s thesis is twofold. The significance 
of Greek tragedy lies in its presentation of con- 
fliets between equally valid principles. Aeschy- 
lus observed the existence of such conflicts be- 
cause they were inherent in the Attic democ- 
racy of his youth. This basic conflict consisted 
in the respective claims of the older aristo- 
cratic and religious order and of the new politi- 
cal ideals which relied on an equally strong re- 
ligious sanction. 

Bogner calls our attention to the fact that 
the only creation of modern civilization com- 


parable to Greek tragedy is the oratorio (espe- 
cially Bach’s Passion According to St. Matthew). 
Both deal with plots known and sanctioned by 
tradition; thus the force of Fate in Greek 
tragedy is nothing other than the expression of 
the poet’s adherence to an established story. 
Both the oratorio and the tragedy were com- 
posed for and performed by a religious or po- 
litical community (the congregation and the 
polis), and they were timely as well as time- 
less, inasmuch as the songs of the chorus not 
only were appropriate to the character imper- 
sonated by the singers but were also meaning- 
ful to each individual performer. 

In the chapter devoted to the rejection of 
theories advanced by others, Bogner deals 
summarily with Wilamowitz, Nietzsche, and 
the folklorists (among whom he includes those 
who believe in a gradual development of the 
tragic form out of more primitive cult songs). 
Wilamowitz’ view that tragedy is little more 
than dramatized mythology leaves Greek 
tragedy without any peculiar contribution of 
its own, while Nietzsche’s mystic interpreta- 
tion of Greek tragedy as examples of the Wag- 
nerian Musik-Drama is purely speculative and 
does not apply to a single Greek play. Finally, 
the main weakness of the evolutionary the- 
ories lies in the fact that the more primitive 
origins of Greek tragedy did not determine 
(much less necessitate) the final form, since in 
other places and at other times similar origins 
produced nothing comparable to Greek trag- 
edy. Therefore Greek tragedy must have been 
created, and its creator was Aeschylus! 

The tragic conflict (Bogner’s word is Gegen- 
satz which he prefers to Kon/flikt), in general, is 
best exemplified by the problem which con- 
fronted Orestes; its “political” nature appears 
more clearly in the conflict faced by Pelasgus 
(in the Suppliants) or by Eteocles (in the 
Seven). Bogner emphasizes, however, that the 
conflict does not have to be confined to the 
soul of one individual but may be extended to 
two characters or even groups of characters, 
such as Antigone and Creon in Sophocles’ play 
or (in the Humenides) the chorus of the Erin- 
yes, on the one side, and Apollo and Orestes, 
on the other. What is important is that prin- 
ciples, often personified by gods, oppose each 
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other. This “tragic conflict” differs from the 
“epic conflict” faced by Achilles or Herakles 
(where honor stands on the winning side), in 
which the solution is always described with the 
inevitability of a retrospective determinism (in 
contrast to the “free will,” which apparently 
operates in classical tragedy). This tragic con- 
flict differs also from modern “problem plays” 
because our monotheistic religion does not ad- 
mit of conflicting principles of equal moral 
validity and divine sanction. Yet the conflicts 
of our own day make Bogner doubt whether 
the “tragic conflict” of the Greeks may not be 
meaningful to us, after all. 

Bogner is convinced that the tragic conflict 
was not part of Greek tragedy as it existed be- 
fore Aeschylus, nor was it an invention of this 
poet. He believes that Aeschylus discovered 
the Urgegensatz in his own city and presented 
it in his tragedies. Peisistratos had already es- 
tablished common cults, which were by nature 
religious as well as political. He was responsi- 
ble for the pan-Attic Dionysos cult and for 
the tragic choruses first performed by Thespis 
in 534 B.c. These choruses already contained 
the root of the tragic conflict, since they com- 
bined (and perhaps contrasted) the heroic epic 
mythology and the Dionysiae citizens’ chorus. 
The final step was taken by Kleisthenes, who 
established a purely political order in which the 
divine sanction of the new democratic society 
was emphasized. The old order, however, was 
not abolished but remained side by side with 
the new. Thence arose a conflict, the principial 
nature of which only the poet could under- 
stand. In the political arena prejudices, plat- 
forms, and personalities opposed one another, 
but in the theater the poet could present the 
larger issues and show that there could be 
neither victory nor any easy solution to prob- 
lems when principles were opposed. The Aes- 
chylean hero (Pelasgus, Eteocles, Orestes) 
shows devotion, though not submission, to the 
polis, and this fact alone indicates the distance 
between the epic tradition and Aeschylean 
tragedy. Thus the problems of the Suppliants, 
the Seven, the Oresteia, and even of the Prome- 
theus were timely issues, the timeless character 
of which the poet emphasized by the mytho- 
logical setting. 


A large part of Bogner’s book (145 pp.) is 
devoted to an examination of Aeschylus’ plays, 
Phrynichus’ Phoenician Women, and Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone and King Oedipus. It seems to 
me that his interpretations are conventional 
and therefore of less interest to the reader. The 
book yields little for our understanding of 
Sophocles and Euripides, although a whole 
chapter is devoted to the latter. In another 
chapter Bogner discusses the Rhesus and dates 
this play, as well as the last scene of the Seven, 
in the fourth century. 

The final chapter deals with modern tragedy 
in Spain, France, England, and Germany. The 
great dramatic poets of the first three countries 
worked during politically glorious periods, 
while German dramatic poetry had to flourish 
under the most dismal circumstances. In mod- 
ern tragedy the conflicts exist between the in- 
dividual and the universal, and in this respect 
differ most widely from the Greek. The book 
closes with a passing reference to the tragic 
fate of the German people, a modern Oedipus. 
Bogner asks: “Will it please the Almighty to 
resurrect this nation out of its present dis- 
grace?” 

The book is documented with references to 
the standard German books and articles. The 
author states regretfully that he was unable to 
consult Murray’s book on Aeschylus, yet the 
only non-German contributions that he did 
mention are Pickard-Cambridge’s Dithyramb 
and an Italian article by Elisei on the Sup- 
pliants of Aeschylus. Even his lengthy dis- 
cussion of Shakespeare’s tragedies is based ex- 
clusively on German studies. It would not be 
necessary to mention this, were it not for the 
fact that Bogner insists that “scholarship is in 
danger of drying up if its relationship to re- 
search done in other countries is cut off.” 


A. E. RAuUBITSCHEK 
Princeton University 


The Reign of the Emperor L. Septimius Severus 
from the Evidence of the Inscriptions. By 
GERARD J. Murpnry. (Dissertation; Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1945.) Jersey City, 
N.J.: St. Peter’s College Press, 1947. Pp. 
v+113. $1.60. 
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Despite the date on the title-page, this dis- 
sertation must have been nearly completed by 
1940. The Bibliography lists no title later than 
that, and some works of the late 1930’s that 
bear on the subjects treated are used but little 
or omitted altogether.! A careful reader will 
probably guess that wartime conditions pre- 
vented a thorough revision of the work after 
1940. If so, however, this should have been 
stated in the Introduction. 

Otherwise, the work seems to have been well 
done. The collection of the inscriptions and 
their correlation with literary and numismatic 
evidence give the impression of care and accu- 
racy. There are only a few slips or misprints, 
and most of these will cause no confusion.? 
Some readers will probably be disturbed to 
find the mythical Scriptores historiae Augustae 
cited by name and even listed in the Bibliog- 
raphy. This, however, is only a minor annoy- 
ance, and Dr. Murphy is very cautious in his 
use of the Augustan History. If anything, he is 
too cautious; for the major lives with which he 
deals are generally reliable, and his own work 
helps to prove this.? 


1The Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. XII (1939), 
is listed in the Bibliography but rarely cited in the 
notes. In his section on the pretorian guards (pp. 60— 
64), Dr. Murphy cites works by Marquardt, Momm- 
sen, and Bohn, published in the 1880's. He seems to 
be unaware of Marcel Durry, Les Cohortes prétoriennes 
(Paris, 1938), and Alfredo Passerini, Le Coorti pre- 
torie (Rome, 1939). 

2? The name “Spartianus”’ is wrongly italicized (p. 
19); there is no reason for a period after lez in lex 
cornicum (p. 68); and a comma is omitted between 
Severi and Juliani in the works attributed to Spar- 
tianus (p. 113). These are minor details; but two ap- 
parent slips may cause more difficulty. Not only is the 
statement (pp. 7f.) that P. Cornelius Anullinus was 
pretorian prefect not borne out by the inscription 
cited (CIL, II, 2073 =5506), but the inscription, giv- 
ing the complete cursus of Anullinus, virtually rules 
out any possibility that he ever held the pretorian pre- 
fecture. Anullinus followed the senatorial career and 
had attained its highest office, that of urban prefect 
(cf. Groag, PIR?, C 1322). He can hardly have been 
appointed later to the lesser and equestrian dignity of 
the pretorian prefecture. A mistake in citing the in- 
scription thus seems out of the question, and we must 
conclude either that Dr. Murphy misread it (which is 
not likely) or that he intended to write ‘‘urban pre- 
fect.’ It is also impossible to believe that he intended 
to write (p. 103) that Severus’ use of the title dominus 
“marks a stage on the long road from the principate 
of Augustus to the despotism of Augustus.”’ 

*He shows (pp. 106f.) that inscriptions sub- 
Stantiate the statements of the Vita Severi, not found 


The book surveys the reign of Severus—his 
wars, his travels, his buildings, his reforms and 
innovations in the army and in the central and 
provincial administration, and the careers of 
some of his more important associates, such 
as his wife, Julia Domna, and his unhappy 
friend and prefect, Plautianus. The specialist 
in the period will find much to interest, but 
little to surprise, him. In most cases the in- 
scriptions simply confirm our general impres- 
sion of this very important reign. The most 
striking part of the book for most readers will 
probably be the epigraphic evidence (pp. 38- 
40) for a widespread revolt, not mentioned in 
the literary sources, in the year 207. Unfor- 
tunately, the inscriptions are too few and too 
vague to tell us anything definite about the 
cause of the revolt or the identity of the 
rebels.4 

In general, Dr. Murphy has weighed his 
evidence carefully, and his conclusions appear 
sound. At only one point does it seem neces- 
sary to question them. This is his view on the 
results of Severus’ disbanding of the old Italian 
pretorian guard and replacing them with men 
from the provincial legions. This, Dr. Murphy 
says (pp. 63 f.), 
had an effect which Severus could never have 
foreseen. The Italian cohorts, with all their 
excesses, had acted as a certain center of gravity 
to the armies of the empire; their removal opened 
the way to the destructive and constantly recur- 
ring warfare of the third century, when each 
provincial army might claim and try to exercise 
the right to name an emperor. 


This argument is hard to follow. The fall of 
Nero had long ago “revealed the secret of em- 
pire: that a princeps could be created in other 


in any other literary source, that Severus had a first 
wife named Marcia(na), and that his brother Geta was 
a provincial governor (see also my remarks on epi- 
graphic confirmation of statements found only in the 
SHA, The Pretorian Prefect from Commodus to Dio- 
cletian |Chicago, 1942], pp. 112-14). Dr. Murphy may 
be right in saying (p. 106) that we should question any 
statement of the SHA that is not supported by an- 
other source; but the same might be said of the epit- 
ome of Dio by Xiphilinus. 

4 Dr. Murphy seems to be right in concluding that 
the rebellion broke out in several places and that its 
leaders were important persons, not mere bandits. It 
need hardly be added that the literary sources are so 
scanty and so narrow in their interests that their 
silence is no proof that the revolt was not serious. 
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places than Rome.’’® The pretorians opposed, 
but did not prevent, Vitellius’ conquest of 
Italy. Their behavior during the struggles after 
the death of Commodus, in which Severus him- 
self won the purple, was absolutely disgraceful; 
and they added cowardice to their other sins 
by not resisting him. In fact, the only time 
that the pretorians behaved in a manner con- 
sistent with Dr. Murphy’s conception of their 
function was after the time of Severus, when 
the savage Maximinus was marching on 
Rome.® Even, moreover, if they had always 
been loyal to the senate and the lawful prin- 
ceps, it is hard to believe that the pretorians 
would have been strong enough to check the 
great uprisings of the mid-third century. 


LAURENCE LEE Hower 
University of Louisville 


Tito Lavio, libro xxi: Edicién, estudio prelimi- 
nar y comentario. By Jos— VALLEJO. Ma- 
drid: Instituto “Antonio de Nebrija,” 1946. 
Pp. exx+157. 

Livy’s twenty-first book will probably 
never be reproduced in a text universally ap- 
proved. Nor will the problems of interpreta- 
tion which it presents be completely solved. 
Definite progress, however, has been made in 
this edition, largely because of the patience, 
the ingenuity, and the conservative approach 
of the editor. The volume is well printed on 
good paper. Maps and illustrations are poorly 
reproduced, and the book is inadequately 
sewn. A few errors have been noted: page 
Ixxxi, line 26, for Heredote read Herodote; 
page exviil, line 13, for Foster, v. Oxford read 
Foster, v. Loeb; page 58, note 9, for Intro. 48 
read Intro. #9; page 153, the citation for ab 
should be “‘59, 2,” for autem should be “12, 5.” 

The first of ten miscellaneous sections 

‘Tac. Hist. i. 4. 


6 At this time, says M. Cary (History of Rome [Lon- 
don, 1935], p. 722), ‘‘with a patriotic ardour that re- 
called the robust days of the republic, the Italians 
rallied to the defense of the Senate against the ‘bar- 
barians,’ and the praetorian cohorts gave momentary 
support to the Senate against the line troops.’’ This 
support may not have been decisive, but it helped to 
stop Maximinus. But soon afterward, as if embar- 
rassed by their own good conduct, the pretorians 
turned on the emperors chosen by the senate. 


which make up the Introduction (pp. x-cxviii) 
deals exhaustively with the vexed question of 
responsibility for the Second Punic War. Valle- 
jo recognizes that all our information comes 
from pro-Roman sources, but he does not be- 
lieve that the agreement between Hasdrubal 
and the representatives of Rome, in 226 B.c., 
should, for that reason, be revised by modern 
critics. In fact, he would eliminate the so- 
called ‘treaty of the Ebro” as irrelevant. The 
Carthaginian position, he claims, was stated in 
Livy (xxi. 18): the allies of Rome, as of 241 B.c., 
were recognized by Carthage in accord with 
the terms of a formally ratified treaty. The al- 
liance with Saguntum was not recognized, 
since the agreement with Hasdrubal was not 
formally ratified by the Carthaginian senate. 

The fall of Saguntum is placed in the early 
autumn of 219 by Vallejo. Schnabel (Klio, 
1926), Gelzer (Hermes, 1933) and Klotz (Ap- 
pians Darstellung des zweiten punischen Krieges 
and Livius und seine Vorgdnger, Heft 2) are 
brought into the discussion. But Vallejo doubts 
the validity of Schnabel’s definite July date, 
rejects the double and intentional falsification 
of Livy’s source suggested by Klotz, and 
grants Gelzer only a degree of probability in 
his identification of that source as Fabius. His 
own explanation of the difficulty from which 
Livy tried to extricate himself is the simple one 
of substitution. If, in Livy xxi. 6. 3, Minucius 
Rufus replaces Sempronius Longus as the sec- 
ond consul, the year of the Saguntine embassy 
to Rome is 220. The Roman senate then 
“voted to dispatch envoys to Spain. . . . This 
embassy had been voted but not yet sent off, 
when... came the news that Saguntum was 
besieged.” The substitution brings Livy’s ac- 
count in line with that of Polybius, protects 
the annalist from the charges of Klotz, and 
possibly shifts the blame from Fabius to a care- 
less copyist. 

The editor manfully sets out from Spain 
seeking the route of Hannibal. A separate sec- 
tion (Apendice II) gives in résumé J. Philipp’s 
(Klio, 1911) reconstruction of the method used 
to ferry the elephants across the Rhine. Valle- 
jo’s twenty-page account of the march from 
that point presents the usual medley of argu- 
ments for and against each stage of the journey. 
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Against his tentative preference for the Col 
Clapier pass, one should place the rejection by 
W. W. Hyde (Roman Alpine Routes [Philadel- 
phia, 1935]). One novel suggestion, proposed 
by Laserre (Tite-Live IV [Paris, 1936], p. 148, 
n. 178), regroups the phrases of a difficult sen- 
tence: “Non recta regione iter instituit, sed ad 
laevam; in Tricastinis flexit; inde per extre- 
mam....” The passage would mean that 
Hannibal, continuing the feint implied in Livy 
xxxi. 3, did not return to the direct road (along 
the Drome) but to the left of it (that is, along 
the Isére). Later on, he returned to the Drome, 
following a route Die-Gap-Charges to the Dur- 
ance. 

In the establishment of the text, the editor 
normally follows the Oxford edition (“for the 
first time in an annotated edition’). He is 
much more liberal than the Oxford editors in 
his use of commas, and he occasionally differs 
from them in paragraph structure. He sup- 
ports the emendation adfixi (xxxv. 12); does 
not delete lubrica (xxxvi. 7), citing the associa- 
tion of lubrica and fallente in Q. Curtius iv. 9. 
18 and Statius iv. 813; defends the manuscripts 
with both fixum et destinatum (xliv. 9); and 
argues that ratibus iwnctis (xxvii. 5) denotes a 
bridge. For the awkward manuscript reading 
(xxxvii. 6), he suggests mollioribus iam et locis 
(ef. vi. 6. 1; xxi. 60. 4; xxi. 35. 5). Exque pro- 
pinquo copias (xlvi. 3) is modestly relegated to 
a footnote, but it clearly does less violence to 
the manuscript reading, exquo propinquo copi- 
as, than does the emendation of Gronovius, ex 
propinquo copiasque. 

On the whole, the pages of Vallejo do not 
contain much that is original. The real contri- 
bution lies in the careful and objective presen- 
tation of his predecessors’ interpretations. This 
is true of the material presented in the histori- 
cal sections of the Introduction. It is true of 
his notes on the Turdetani, on Arse-Saguntum 
and Cese-Tarraco, on the pueblos of northeast- 
ern Spain, and on Onusa. The student of early 
Spain will wish that a description of the land as 
Hannibal knew it might have been added. But 
he will join the student of Livy in thanking the 
editor for his critical selection and presentation 
of material. 


J. J. Van NosTRAND 
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The Language of the Latin Text of Codex 
Bezae, with an Index verborum. By RoBERT 
C. Stone. (“Illinois Studies in Language 
and Literature,” Vol. XXX, Nos. 2-3.) 
Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1946. 
Pp. 199. 


The purpose of this study is to determine 
what light the linguistic characteristics of the 
Latin text may throw on the provenience of 
Codex Bezae. Chapter i, “Introduction’’ (pp. 
9-16), accordingly, is devoted to a brief ac- 
count of the known history of the manuscript 
(from 1546, when William a Proto, bishop of 
Clermont, took it to the Council of Trent) and 
to a discussion of the various theories of the 
place of origin (Gaul, southern Italy, Sicily, 
Sardinia, Egypt, Antioch, and Palestine). 

Stone’s method has been to list the phono- 
logical, morphological, and syntactical pecu- 
liarities of the Latin text (as compared with 
classical Latin) and to collate these peculiar- 
ities with the evidence contained in various 
historical treatments of the Latin language and 
in various studies of Vulgar Latin documents 
whose provenience is established (chap. ii, pp. 
17-64). 

The basic conclusions (chap. iii, pp. 65-68) 
are: 

1. “The language ...does not vary mate- 
rially ...from that of other literary remains 
from the same approximate period (saec. iv— 
vii).”” (The paleographical evidence marks the 
date as fifth or sixth century [p. 11].) 

2. “Our MS. shows unmistakable signs of 
having been written by a careless and ignorant 
scribe, and many errors in such things as num- 
ber and case are found which cannot easily be 
duplicated elsewhere.” 

3. “There are also peculiar syntactical phe- 
nomena which arise from the influence of the 
Hebrew and Greek upon Biblical Latin.”’ 

4. The translator of the Acts was perhaps a 
different person from the translator of the oth- 
er portions. 

5. “Codex Bezae is almost certainly not 
Gallic” on the basis of both external and in- 
ternal evidence. 

6. “Southern Italy can also be practically 
eliminated” on historical and paleographical 
grounds and on the expectation that an Italian 
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scribe would “have a better command of 
Greek and Latin.” 

7. Sicily is likewise improbable because of 
the poor Greek and Latin. 

8. “The view which regards Egypt as the 
home of Codex Bezae has a slight advantage 
over that which looks to Sicily, when we add 
the weight of linguistic evidence to that al- 
ready adduced from other sources.” 

9. The bilingual and nonscholarly nature of 
the manuscript could have fitted the needs of 
an imperfectly Hellenized region like Jeru- 
salem. 

Stone apparently is inclined toward the 
possibility of the last statement above and 
adds corroborative possibilities in a hypo- 
thetical history of the manuscript prior to its 
journey to France. He notes that a suggestion 
of such an origin and history was first made to 
him by the late Professor W. A. Oldfather (pp. 
67 f.). There is, however, nothing conclusive 
in the argument; but we must say that an in- 
genious hypothesis has been developed that 
should be taken into consideration in discus- 
sions of the origin of the manuscript. 

In view of the great variety of morphologi- 
cal and syntactical “peculiarities” of ‘Vulgar 
Latin, the reviewer wonders whether the state- 
ment that “many errors in such things as num- 
ber and case” cannot “easily be duplicated 
elsewhere ’’(p. 65) and the citation of certain 
peculiarities as “outstanding Hebraisms’’ (p. 
65) can be substantiated. The reviewer’s reac- 
tion to the number, variety, and kind of non- 
classical peculiarities listed on pages 17-64 is 
that the phenomena are strikingly like the 
more rude texts of the eighth century just pre- 
ceding the Carolingian Renaissance. If Stone’s 
Palestinian hypothesis is right, it is easy to 
understand a more rapid change of Latin ex- 
isting (i.e., in the fifth and sixth centuries) in 
an area never really “Latinized” as the West 
was and competing with two languages (Greek 
and Aramaic) representing high cultures. 
Again if Stone’s hypothesis is right, we have a 
most interesting document representing an 
Eastern Vulgar Latin. 

The “Index verborum” (pp. 72-199) “has 
been prepared as an aid to scholars who might 
desire to investigate more thoroughly the lin- 


guistic phenomena of the Latin text. Every oc- 
currence of every word is listed, in all the vari- 
ous inflectional forms...” (p. 72). 

A good bibliography of works cited fre- 
quently is given on pages 69 f. One wonders, 
incidentally, why the excellent work of Louis 
F. Sas (The Noun Declension System in Mero- 
vingian Latin [Paris, 1937]) was not cited for 
the morphology. 

The book evidently is the product of a tre- 
mendous amount of work, and we are much in- 
debted to Stone for a careful categorization of 
the nonclassical linguistic phenomena of the 
Latin text, for a considered discussion of the 
bearing of the linguistic evidence on the origin 
of the manuscript, for an ingenious (but not 
conclusive) theory of the origin and history of 
the manuscript, and for a painstaking compila- 
tion of an index verborum of the Latin text. 


JonaH W. D. SKILEs 
University of Kentucky 


Political Forgiveness in Old Athens: The Am- 
nesty of 403 B.C. By AuFrEep P. Dorsaun. 
(‘Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities,”’ No. 13.) Evanston, Ill., 1946. 
The layman who learns his history from 

generalized secondary works seldom realizes 
how great is his debt to the authors of detailed 
monographs for the information which he ac- 
quires with so little trouble. Yet one has only 
to read Professor Dorjahn’s work to be con- 
vinced that the author has devoted much effort 
and fifty-three pages of excellent exposition to 
the elucidation of an incident which would fur- 
nish the author of a textbook with, at most, 
only a short paragraph of narrative. However, 
the result is a valuable addition to our knowl- 
edge of an important phase of Athenian his- 
tory and is an illustration of the fact that there 
are still shadows to be dispelled from the rec- 
ord of the Greek people, even in those areas for 
which we have the most copious sources and 
the most certain information. 

At first glance, it would seem that there 
could be little or no uncertainty about the cir- 
cumstances surrounding an event which is 
mentioned by Xenophon, Lysias, Aristotle, 
and others who were either contemporaries or 
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lived within a century of its occurrence, as 
well as by Diodorus, Plutarch, Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, and a host of other Greek and 
Roman writers. Professor Dorjahn, however, 
shows us that the sources do not tell so clear or 
consistent a story as is commonly supposed. 
Xenophon’s Hellenica, the most extensive con- 
temporary narrative source, confuses the se- 
quence of events and omits much pertinent in- 
formation, while the others for various reasons 
contain such diversities of statement that only 
by long and careful study can the truth be 
sifted from them. It is true that much new 
light has been shed upon the Amnesty of 403 
by the Aristotelian Constitution of Athens; but, 
of the three leading modern studies on the 
subject prior to the present one, two were writ- 
ten before this invaluable treatise had been re- 
discovered, while the third was published be- 
fore adequate use could be made of the new in- 
formation which the Constitution of Athens af- 
forded. 

Political Foregiveness in Old Athens opens 
with an introduction in which the author shows 
that the Amnesty of 403 was one of six similar 
measures adopted by the Athenian state over 
a period stretching from the days of Solon 
(594 B.c.) to the Battle of Chaeronea (338 B.c.). 
It was therefore entirely in line with the Athe- 
nian tradition of mildness in the treatment of 
political offenders. The author treats the Am- 
nesty of 403 under the following five chapter 
headings: (1) “Its Date’’; (2) “Its Makers and 
the Manner of Its Institution’; (3) “Its 
Terms”; (4) “The Means by Which It Was 
Enforced”; and (5) “Its Effects and the Ex- 
tent to Which It Was Observed.” 

As a result of his examination of the evi- 
dence, Professor Dorjahn concludes that the 
amnesty was proclaimed in 403, as a prelimi- 
nary to the restoration of the Athenian de- 
mocracy. It took the form of a trilateral agree- 
ment, to which the parties were the exiled 
Athenian democrats, the oligarchic faction 
which had supported the Thirty, and the Spar- 
tan King Pausanias. Probably it was later rati- 
fied by an oath taken by the whole Athenian 
people; and in 401, after the capture of Eleusis, 
was extended to include the oligarchic exiles 
who wished to return to the city. An analysis 
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of the sources leads the author to conclude 
that, by its terms, informers could not be 
prosecuted for their past misdeeds, that con- 
fiscated property was to be restored, that ac- 
tions to recover money were permissible, while 
suits to recover damages were prohibited. At a 
candidate’s doxiuacia his previous conduct 
under the Thirty might be used to disqualify 
him, while in an ordinary lawsuit similar ma- 
terial might be used as character evidence. 
Murder charges could be lodged only against 
those who had slain with their own hands. 
Later on, it was found necessary to implement 
this agreement by a law which allowed a per- 
son who had been sued contrary to the amnesty 
to enter a special plea (zapaypadn) to bar fur- 
ther action. However, public opinion was, as a 
rule, strongly in favor of maintaining the agree- 
ment intact. As a whole, it was loyally ob- 
served, although there were both direct and in- 
direct attacks upon it. 

Professor Dorjahn’s literary style is good, in 
spite of the necessity of quoting his sources in 
the original Greek or Latin. He is sparing of 
technical terminology and writes good, clear 
English sentences. The reasoning is lucid and 
logical, and he avoids extreme conclusions. In 
one or two places he even admits his inability 
to decide questions finally on the basis of exist- 
ing evidence—a practice which lends his read- 
ers confidence in accepting his other conclu- 
sions. Only one apparent slip was noted. On 
page 2 the author quotes Andocides as stating 
that Xerxes was king of Persia at the time of 
the Battle of Marathon. In the selection quoted 
in footnote 6, Andocides does not mention 
Xerxes, but only “the King.” 

The format of the book is excellent, but it is 
without an index. A serviceable list of classical 
authors dealing with the subject is furnished, 
with a table of passages quoted. 


C. E. Van SIcKLE 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


Una nova ricostruzione del “De poetis” di Sue- 
tonio. By Errore Paratore. Rome: Casa 
Editrice Gismondi, 1946. Pp. 304. Lire 550. 
Despite the prefatory remarks of the au- 

thor, who is professor of Latin literature on the 
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Faculty of Magistry of the University of Tu- 
rin, this book has the air of a sustained polemic 
against a work! by Augusto Rostagni, profes- 
sor of Latin literature on the Faculty of Litera- 
ture and Philosophy of the same university. 
The atmosphere of controversy is intensified 
by the fact that Paratore cites in his Preface an 
article? published in 1946 by Rostagniin which 
he criticized the philological conclusions and 
method displayed by Paratore in a book on 
Virgil,? published by the latter in 1945, in 
which he touched on the subject of Roman 
biography. 

In the present volume Paratore sets forth 
in an Introduction, five chapters, and 443 
footnotes his views concerning various vitae 
poetarum and the philological methods and 
conclusions of Rostagni. His differences of 
opinion are limned with a pen dipped in the 
same acid as that used by A. E. Housman in 
his edition of Manilius, and his main conclu- 
sions, in order of presentation, are as follows: 
Whereas Rostagni thinks that the Vita Lucani 
attributed to Vacca was written between the 
years A.D. 68 and 81 by a Spanish compaesano 
of Lucan, Paratore argues a much later com- 
pilation of indefinite date, from considerations 
of language, context, and style. Rostagni holds 
Probus responsible for a substantial part of the 
Vita Borgiana of Lucretius, while Paratore 
thinks it Suetonian (with interpolations), as he 
does also the Vita Persti, assigned by Rostagni 
to Probus. Again, in contradiction to Ro- 
stagni, Paratore maintains that the Vita Ver- 
gilit attributed to Probus is later than Dona- 
tus, on whose tradition it depends. He is also of 
the opinion that the Vita Donatiana of Virgil, 
usually attributed to Suetonius, is not wholly 
his but contains interpolations made by Do- 
natus. In passing, he thinks that the Vita Ber- 
nensis of Virgil, generally considered a com- 
pilation made during the Carolingian age, 
shows traces of being older than the Life at- 
tributed to Probus. Lastly, the Vita Tibulli is 
a late compilation, containing medieval char- 


1 Suetonio: ‘‘De poetis’’ e biografi minori: Restitu- 
zione e commento di Augusto Rostagni (Turin, 1944). 


2A. Rostagni, ‘‘Elementi autobiografici nell’ 
epopea (dai greci ai latini),’’ Belfagor, I (1946), 73-79, 
esp. 78, n. 3. 


+E. Paratore, Virgilio (Rome, 1945). 


acteristics, and is not by Suetonius, as Ro- 
stagni avers. 

There is a good deal of pertinence in some 
of Paratore’s criticisms, but it is well to remem- 
ber that certainty is hard to come by in inves- 
tigations of this kind, all the more since con- 
clusions based on considerations of style, lan- 
guage, and context may well remain matters of 
opinion. The internal relations of the various 
vitae of a poet are likely to be most complicated 
and dubious (notably so where vitae Vergili- 
anae are concerned), and a study of the manu- 
script tradition of the vita in question is often 
most useful in making doubtful probabilities 
more certain. 

Besides the biographies of the Roman poets, 
the author touches on a variety of other topics 
connected with Suetonius, Virgil, and the 
scholiastic tradition in general. Not all this 
abundance of material is easy to get at: e.g., 
one footnote (No. 41 of chap. iv) runs through 
pages 140-47 inclusive, occupying all but two 
lines of each page with the exception of page 
146, where the main text disappears altogether! 

This book should be read in company with 
that of Rostagni, of which it is a lively coun- 
terpart; it is an addition to the more volcanic 
literature of classical philology, which in Turin 
apparently emits a considerable amount of 
flame in addition to the usual smoke. The vol- 
ume is unbound, well printed, with some mis- 
prints; it contains a good index of passages 
cited, and an index nominum et rerum. It con- 
cludes with a note summarizing five additional 
works pertaining to the author’s subject which 
were published during the war and came to his 
notice only after the book had gone to press. 


Ho.iis R. Upson 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Nach innen oder nach aussen? Zum geographi- 
schen Sprachgebrauch der Rémer. By Erik 
Wistranp. (“Géteborgs Hégskolas Ars- 
skrift,” Vol. LII, No. 1.) Géteborg: Wetter- 
gren and Kerbers Forlag, 1946. Pp. 50. 
Kr. 2.50. 

The recent arrival in Massachusetts from 
foreign parts is likely to talk of going “up to 

Maine” for the summer. He soon will be told 
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that you go “down East.” Gaulish has a prepo- 
sition are (from *pért), ef. Olr ire (*perjos) 
“ulterior,” which in the compounds Aremorici, 
Arelate, Arelica, Aruerni, means “east”’ (of the 
ocean, of the marsh, of the rocky plain, of the 
alder plantation). There is the historical reason 
“down-wind” to account for the New England- 
er’s “down East,” just as are came to mean 
“east’”’ from an older “out, beyond,” in certain 
geographical contexts and then generally (Ir. 
anoir “from the east’’). There is no “logic” in 
these shifts of meaning other than that of con- 
text; and preconceived notions of “up” and 
“down,” “in and out,” and the like are as like- 
ly to lead to error as not. The Loeb transla- 
tions abound in such errors: Seneca Ep. 89. 21: 
nec contenti solo, nist quod manu feceritis, mare 
agetis introrsus, “bring the sea within your 
boundaries [i.e., by building embankments]”’ 
(Gummere), instead of ‘drive the sea back’’; 
Seneca Benef. i. 10. 1: fluctus, quos aestus acce- 
dens longius extulit, recedens interiore litorum 
uestigio tenuit, ‘restrains within the limits of 
the shore lines” (Basore), instead of “restrains 
at a shore line farther out’”’; Seneca Med. 756: 
Oceanus graues interius undas aestibus uictis 
dedit, “Ocean, his tides outdone, has sent his 
crushing waves farther into the lands” (Mil- 
ler). But if the tides are mastered, they must 
recede, Every day of the week I observe stu- 
dents using Loeb—the blind led by the blind. 
Where the ocean is concerned, intrare may 
mean “go out to sea,” like eiowdetv, and like- 
wise éow, not “farther inland” but “farther out 
to sea.” That the sense is decisive is transpar- 
ent from Wistrand’s plenteous quotations; it 
is also plain gumption. Dictionaries are no 
help, for the people who make them usually no 
longer do their own reading, and translators 
more often are found with dictionaries in their 
hands, and students with translations in theirs, 
than either of them with knowledge of Greek 
or Latin in their heads. Fabricius saw the sense 
in Perpl. Erythr. 26, but he coolly changed the 
author’s éow to é&w, precisely like the alien who 
says “up to Maine.’”’ He means the same as the 
native, only the native does not say it that 
way. I suspect most moderns of a Babu knowl- 
edge of Greek and Latin, and that in reading 
the ancient languages (when they do), not to 


mention in trying to write them. As Aldous 
Huxley in his Beyond the Mexique Bay said of 
art, most scholarship has been bad or indiffer- 
ent; the schoolboy, I suppose, always mis- 
translates interiore nota Falerni nowadays and 
the howler, “his interior being well acquainted 
with Falernian wine,” is no longer even an old 
joke, now that the Sabine form, like Dido’s 
vapors, has usurped the place of the Latin 
grammar and “cultural background,” which 
sixteen-year-olds think they know all about, is 
the professor’s stock-in-trade instead of sound 
learning. It is not necessary to wait for the day 
of judgment to despise charlatans. Those who 
run fast enough still may read—Wistrand, as 
well as Keble’s “book,” provided that they 
keep their eyes and minds open (“‘pure eyes 
and Christian hearts’’), and the lack of pre- 
cision in statements of direction in terms other 
than those of points of the compass will not 
perplex them. It is not immaterial, however, 
to observe that many of the expressions at 
issue, since they denote relative position, show 
the so-called “comparative” and “superlative” 
formants (interiores undae, extremum mare), an 
observation that will astonish no one who 
knows the history of such forms. 


JosHuA WHATMOUGH 
Harvard University 


“Faire faire quelque chose @ quelqu’un”: Re- 
cherches sur l’origine latine de la construction 
romane. By Daa Norsera. (Reprint from 
Sprakvetenskapliga Sédllskapets + Uppsala 
Férhandlingar, 1943-45, pp. 65-106.) Upp- 
sala: Almquist & Wicksells Boktryckeri, 
1943. 


The problem of the use of a Romance dative 
as the logical subject of an infinitive after cer- 
tain verbs in the semantic area represented in 
French by faire, laisser, voir, and entendre, was 
explained by Tobler prior to 1900 (Vermischte 
Beitrage zur franzdsischen Grammattk, 1° [Leip- 
zig, 1921], 206 ff.; cf. also Meyer-Liibke, Gram- 
matik der romanischen Sprachen, III (Leipzig, 
1899], Sec. 391) as developing from expressions 
like French je lut vois des pleurs, where the di- 
rect object was replaced by an intransitive in- 
finitive pleurer, which, in turn, was replaced by 
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a transitive infinitive (with a direct object) ver- 
ser des larmes. Richter (“Ab” im Romanischen 
{Halle, 1904], pp. 74 ff.) started her explana- 
tion from Latin expressions of the type vidi 
epistulam a Iohanne scribi. Both of these ex- 
planations were rejected by Muller (Origine et 
histoire de la préposition ‘a’ dans les locutions 
du type de “faire faire quelque chose a quelqu’un”’ 
[Poitiers, 1912]), who saw the beginning in 
Latin expressions of the type vidi Tohanni (so- 
called ‘dative of agent’’) epistulam scribi, re- 
placed by vidi Iohanni epistulam scribere, which 
finally became vidi ad Iohannem epistulam 
scribere (pp. 65-67). 

Norberg, in turn, rejects Muller’s theory as 
not being in accord with the history of the da- 
tive of agent, which he does not believe con- 
tinued in existence in the spoken language of 
the Empire, inasmuch as he finds only a few 
scattered examples in the documents showing 
vulgar influence. The few examples found, he 
feels, are ‘a purely literary and artificial phe- 
nomenon” (pp. 67-75, 102 f.). Although the re- 
viewer does not feel that Norberg has disposed 
of (as literary or artificial) several of the vulgar 
examples (pp. 73f.), nevertheless, if this 
agential dative was to continue in Romance, 
one would expect more Vulgar Latin evidence 
than that of only several examples. 

Norberg’s own theory is that the present in- 
finitive active was originally (in Indo-Euro- 
pean) a final locative, that this final sense can 
still be felt in Latin expressions of the type 
iubeo te oculos elidere and do tibi aquam bibere, 
and that the words ¢e and tibi originally were 
attached syntactically directly to iubeo and do, 
respectively. As the verb iubeo developed se- 
mantically from “set in motion” to “order,” 
the pronoun te attached itself more and more 
to the following infinitive, with the consequent 
development of the infinitive-with-subject-ac- 
cusative construction. In like manner, he en- 
visions the tibi of the second example becoming 
syntactically detached from do and attached to 
bibere. Some verbs originally were construed 
with the accusative and some with the dative; 
but there was a certain amount of mutual ana- 
logical extension. Eventually, then, there oc- 
curred the dative with the infinitive after 
facio, with the first citable example in Vitae 


patrum v. 10. 28 (VI Cent.): “ut faciam ei... 
invenire mercedem”’ (pp. 83-89, 103 f.). 

Norberg seems to have given us the most 
tenable theory of the origin of the construction 
concerned. In addition, much of the discussion 
is most illuminating for the general history of 
the infinitive with subject accusative; and one 
is led to raise the question whether it is a “‘lin- 
guistic accident” that the subject of the in- 
finitive in the Indo-European languages is in 
the accusative and not in the dative. 

Norberg is carrying on the Lofstedt tradi- 
tion of searching syntactical inquiry (cf. also 
his Syntaktische Forschungen auf dem Gebiete 
des Spétlateins und des friithen Mittellateins 
[Uppsala, 1943]). 


JonaH W. D. SKILES 
University of Kentucky 


M. Fabit Quintiliani Institutionis oratoriae 
libri primi capita de grammatica (it. 4-8). 
Edited by M. Nrepermann. (“Bibliotheca 
Neocomensis scriptorum titulorumque Lati- 
norum in usum academicum,” No. 1.) 
Neuchatel: Editions du Griffon, 1947. 
Pp. xxi+36. 

This publication marks the beginning of a 
series of texts which, according to the pub- 
lisher’s leaflet, are intended to supply in part 
the current demand for editions suitable for 
use in universities. Twelve other titles now in 
preparation are listed on the back cover of this 
volume. It seems unlikely, however, that the 
series will aid materially in easing the shortage 
of college texts in America. The edition of 
Quintilian, at any rate, could be used only with 
advanced students, as it is without explana- 
tory notes and commentary; and it is too 
limited in size to provide sufficient material for 
a graduate course. Yet it could profitably be 
used either as a special assignment or as sup- 
plementary reading. 

The selection is well chosen. Not only does 
it give a brief general sketch of ancient gram- 
matical teaching, but it also contains specific 
points of information about the pronunciation, 
spelling, and accidence of Latin. This is mate- 
rial that every advanced Latin student should 
know something about. At the same time, the 
selection could provide an excellent introduc- 
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tion to the study of the text of Quintilian. 
Niedermann includes in his Preface a brief ac- 
count of the manuscript tradition of the first 
book, along with bibliographies of writings on 
the text, major editions, and articles and books 
that deal specifically with the grammatical 
chapters. His critical notes, published at the 
bottom of the page, are fuller than those in 
Radermacher’s Teubner edition and include 
much recent material. 

On examining Niedermann’s text of i. 4 
(pp. 1-7), I found that it differs from the text 
of Halm in 27 passages, from that of Meister 
in 28 passages, from that of Radermacher in 
22, and from that of Colson in 20. (These fig- 
ures do not include variations in punctuation, 
which are often considerable.) At five points 
Niedermann departs from all four of his emi- 
nent predecessors, introducing three conjec- 
tures of his own and adopting two from others: 
Usener’s balaenae (i. 4. 15) and Bergk’s 
aliqua . . . fungatur (i. 4. 10). Of his own emen- 
dations, the reading lases, asa (13), is apparent- 
ly an attempt to bring Colson’s lases et asa 
closer to B: lases as. Much more violent is his 
emendation of 11, where he deletes cum before 
consonantium, changes nulla to nullis, and in- 
serts altera before alteram. Finally, in 20 he 
prints ew for eheu as Quintilian’s example of 
adseveratio. One would like to know whether he 
had found any parallel passages in the gram- 
marians that would support this reading. 

In chapters 5-8 I found only one further 
conjecture: Niedermann proposes in 5. 16 
detractionem et inmutationem for mutationem 
detractionem adiectionem. 

As a whole, this edition reveals careful and 
thorough scholarship, and it augurs well for the 
series that it initiates. Let us hope that the 
following numbers will be as wisely chosen and 
as well prepared. 


; Puituip Dr Lacy 
University of Chicago 


Epicuri ethica. Edited, with notes, by CaRLo 
Diano. Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 1946. Pp. 
193. 

Lettere di Epicuro e dei suoi. Edited, with Ital- 

ian translation and notes, by ‘CaRLo D1ano. 

Florence: G. C. Sansoni, 1946. Pp. 43. 
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The first of these two volumes contains a 
collection of 176 passages bearing on Epicurus’ 
ethical teaching. An appendix contains selec- 
tions from Diogenes’ Life of Epicurus and 
from the first book of Cicero’s De finibus. This 
collection does not by any means replace 
Usener’s Epicurea, but it provides a valuable 
supplement to that monumental work. 

Of very great importance is Diano’s publica- 
tion of the fragments of three papyri (Nos. 697, 
1056, and 1091), which are, in fact, three sepa- 
rate copies of that book of the zepi dicews in 
which Epicurus discusses the problem of free 
will. Printing the extant fragments of the 
three papyri in parallel columns, Diano has 
been able to reconstruct about seventeen pages 
of text. In his commentary he points out some 
of the interesting features of the work, such as 
the technical term, 7a amoyeyevynuéva, which 
Epicurus applies to voluntary actions. Diano 
reports that Vogliano is preparing a more ex- 
haustive edition of this work. 

Among the useful features of the Epicuri 
ethica are the notes to the Epicurean frag- 
ments. Diano has collected many parallels, and 
he offers interpretations of difficult passages. 
Especially helpful are the notes to the Epistula 
ad Menoecium and to the xiprar ddfar. There 
are three indexes: “Index verborum et rerum,” 
“Index nominum,” and “Index auctorum.” 

In the other volume (Lettere di Epicuro e det 
suot) Diano has edited and translated fourteen 
of the thirty-seven fragmentary columns of 
P. Herc., 1418, Philod., mpayyareta. In this 
work Philodemus includes many quotations 
from letters written by Epicurus and his associ- 
ates; but the text is discontinuous, and often 
both writer and addressee are uncertain. The 
text occupies fourteen pages, the translation 
six pages, and the notes seventeen. This vol- 
ume is not so useful as the other, inasmuch as 
most of the extant fragments have been omit- 
ted and there are no indexes. Yet it makes con- 
tributions at many points to the reconstruc- 
tion and interpretation of this papyrus, which 
is important principally for the information it 
contains about the early history of the school. 


Puiu Dr Lacy 


University of Chicago 
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La Mosquée oméyyade de Médina: Etude sur les 
origines architecturales de la mosquée et de 
la basilique. By JEAN SauvaGET. Paris: 
Vanoest, 1947. Pp. 199. 


Only the last chapter (pp. 158-84) of this 
scholarly work bears upon classical studies di- 
rectly. Having shown convincingly (for my 
profane eyes at least) that the primitive plan 
of the mosque is related to the arrangement of 
the hall of audience in residences of the Umay- 
yad caliphs (a.p. 661-750), Sauvaget proceeds 
to demonstrate that the common model of 
both Islamic edifices (as well as of the Chris- 
tian basilica) was the hall of audience of the 
Caesars. He sets forth his theory by stressing 
the functional identity of the ceremonial at the 
courts of Rome, of Constantinople, and in the 
presence of Mohammed’s successors. ‘Here 
again the Islamic civilization is fashioned after 
the Byzantine” (p. 163). At last, by reference 
to the palace at ’Araq el-Amir (Transjordan), 
built ca. 200 B.c., the disposition of which cor- 
responds to that of the basilica at Pompeii, he 
proves the existence of a Hellenistic prototype 
for all later variations of “basilic’”’ architecture. 
He adds the conjecture that the term basilica, 
known in Latin only, originally referred to the 
avn of Hellenistic kings, the court surrounded 
by porticos, which served as hall for audi- 
ences, ete. 

I note in the first place that this new deriva- 
tion of the architectural type and its name is, 
in fact, the only one suggested by the ancients 
themselves. “Basilicae prius vocabantur regum 
habitacula” (Isidorus Orig. xv. 4. 11). Further, 
I note that the Greek name for a royal palace is 
not only 7 tod BactAéws adn. You may as well 
say: Baowduxy adn (e.g., Jos. B.J. vi. 358 and 
376). As Plautus, where the Latin word basilica 
first occurs, shows, the Romans of his time bor- 
rowed the Greek word Baoutixds freely, using 
it to designate many kinds of “royal’’ doings. 
But it is possible that the substantive abAn with 
reference to the hall of the royal palace was 
already omitted for convenience in technical 
Greek. As parallel, it will be sufficient to quote 
a legal term: xpnuatioral tov Tas Bacidukds (see 
U. Wilcken, Urkunden der Ptolemdrzeit, I, 118). 
Thus, Sauvaget’s hypothesis appears exceed- 
ingly suggestive and probable, so far as the 
origin of the Latin term basilica is concerned. 


I wonder what will be the judgment of archeo- 
logical authorities on his architectural theory. 


Eras J. BicKERMAN 
New York 


Znpia Tov apxarornrwv €x Tod modEuou Kal Tay 
otpatav katox7s. Athens: Ethnikon Typo- 
grapheion, 1946. Paper. Pp. 160. 


This book is issued by the Greek Depart- 
ment of Antiquities, which is under the Min- 
istry of Education. In the Preface Chr. Karou- 
zos and M. Kalligas are named as the principal 
authors, though several others are mentioned 
also. The reports obviously come from many 
sources, though regret is expressed that from 
many places no report was available. The book 
is divided into seven parts: thefts, unauthor- 
ized excavations, miscellaneous injuries to an- 
tiquities, damage from military activities, 
damage to the property of the Department of 
Antiquities, use of antiquities for military pur- 
poses, and miscellaneous improprieties. Under 
most of the seven heads there is a further divi- 
sion into three parts for Germans, Italians, and 
Bulgarians. Attention is focused on the con- 
duct of the invaders rather than on the losses 
to archeology, but the latter are probably 
stated more completely than in any other ac- 
count. The losses are serious, particularly in 
Samos and Crete, and greatly to be deplored; 
but they might so easily have been so much 
worse that one feels relief rather than distress. 
In comparison with the frightful wounds suf- 
fered by the present and the future, the past 
was searcely grazed. It is questionable whether 
the infamy of Hitler and his followers is mate- 
rially increased by even the worst misdeeds de- 
scribed here; and some of the accusations— 
e.g., that German officers took dogs to the 
Acropolis—might well have been omitted. 
German archeologists who were in Greece dur- 
ing the occupation are criticized, possibly in 
some instances with undue severity; their posi- 
tion was difficult. On the other hand, one can- 
not praise too highly the courage, zeal, and 
tenacity with which the Greek archeologists, 
particularly A. D. Keramopoullos, watched 


over their ancient heritage. 
F. P. JOHNSON 


University of Chicago 
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